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CHRONICLE, 


A DISCUSSION took place in the House 
{n Parliament. of Lords on Friday week at the instance 

of Lord Brassey on the already vexed ques- 
‘tion of the Singapore defences. It was shown again, and 
most conclusively, that the complaints were most un- 
founded, and even a little discreditable. The Singapore 
merchants escape the burdens of home-keeping English- 
men; they escape those burdens which they would have 
had to bear if their own request for severance from India 
chad not been complied with ; they have built up a great 
and profitable trade under the flag of England. And yet 
they object to pay a comparatively trumpery sum for 
making their own trade safer than it was before. In the 
‘Commons a good deal of fighting took place on the Railway 
Rates Bill, and then Supply was resumed, and lasted with 
little of moment till the usual one o'clock. 

In the House of Lords on Monday Lord LonponpEeRry 
thought proper to reply to some imputations made upon 
his conduct by the notorious Mr. Storey in the Lower 
House. The reply, though complete, was not needed by 
persons of any judgment; but there are so many persons 
of no judgment that, perhaps, it was not superfluous. 
Several Bills were then forwarded. The House of Commons, 
as usual in this state of the atmosphere and the Session, 
was a little “electrical.” Mr. Arkinson—whom we merci- 
fully described last week as ‘“‘good, but odd ”—had, it 
seems, let his oddity get altogether above his goodness, and 
‘had persecuted the Srzaker in such an extraordinary 
manner that Mr. Peet thought it his duty to bring the 
thing before the House, and ask for protection. It was, in 
spite of some scarcely sane behaviour on Mr. Arkrnson’s 
‘own part, promptly afforded. Mr. GoscHen proposed sus- 
pension for the Session, and then for a fortnight ; but some 
Yriends of Mr. Arxrnson, actuated by friendship, and some 
Irish members, actuated by natural fellow-feeling, demurred, 
and, the Speaker himself very good-naturedly pleading for 
a minor sentence, it was cut down to a week. The ever- 
lasting Daty case then coming on among other affairs in 
Supply, that interesting matter provided occupation till a 
very late hour—three o'clock or so—wbich mattered the 
‘Tess in that the Standing Orders had been suspended, un- 
like the member for Boston, for the rest of the Session. 

On Tuesday the House of Lords considered the Land 
Purchase Bill as returned from the Commons, and for the 
most part accepted the “amendments to the amendments.” 
Lord pe Mavtey’s anxiety to be permitted to stand as a 
candidate for the Commons was strenuously resisted by Lord 
Feversuam, and perhaps more effectually extinguished by 
‘Lord Sauispury, who, after treacherously extending protec- 
‘tion to Lord pe Mautey in the beginning, suggested at the 
‘end that there was no reason why Lord pe Mavw.ey should 
not stand if he likes. The House of Lords would not stand 
in his way, and it was unnecessary to anticipate the verdict 
of the constituency. Perhaps Lord p—e Mavuiey had been 
reading of that interesting ceremony by which a gentleman 
in another country used to strip himself of his nobility for 
a time, laying it up in lavender, as it were, while he pursued 
banausian occupations, and resuming it afterwards. The 
House of Commons again sat far into the small hours, busy- 
ing itself with Supply for the most part, and then turning 
tto the Western Highlands and Islands Works Bill, and 
other matters, to refresh itself before bed at three. 

The House of Commons devoted its Wednesday afternoon 
‘to more Supply ; but the debate on the Irish Constabulary 
vote was mild and meek. We speak elsewhere of the 
Ylagrant misconduct of the Welsh members in regard to the 
Clergy Discipline Bill. 

The House of Lords did a good deal of miscellaneous 


business, especially in reference to the Railway Rates Bill, 
on Thursday. In the Commons the very unscrupulous 
opposition to the Hanover Chapel Bill was renewed, but 
defeated by 85 to 55. Some conversation took place 
on prize fights, and then there was a lively afterglow of 
battle on the Education Bill, some of the Lords’ amend- 
ments being strenuously resisted by the Gladstonians. The 
Government, however, showed more backbone than of late, 
and the most important—that cutting away the ground from 
the little trick intended by the Secularists, in the words 
“and suflicient”—was carried by 110 to 86. A perha 
unnecessary, but real, point as to the effect of another Lo 
amendment in the money direction having been taken by 
Mr. Fowter, the debate was adjourned. Sir W. Harr 
Dyke made his Education statement. 

Messrs. Ditton and O'Brien, being let out 

Ireland. from prison on Thursday, took the first oppor- 

tunity to announce their intention of ratting 
from Mr. Parnett. It has to be remembered, however, 
that if this weakens Mr. Parvecu for the time, it adds to 
the already dangerous number of competing candidates for 
his succession. 

The Mansion House speeches of Ministers have 
he, scarcely, since Lord day, main- 

tained their repute for containing matters of any 
startling interest, and, indeed, it is just as well that they 
should contain none such. On Wednesday last Lord 
SaisBury was in his now somewhat stereotyped mood of 
ingenious belittlement of most matters except Home Rule, 
as to which he gave no uncertain sound. “ Free Education 
“ Bill? Well, some people had doubts, but it would be 
“all right. Treaties between Foreign nations? Shouldn’t 
“ presume to ask to look at such things (which, by the way, 
“ were only meant to be torn up), and wouldn’t be allowed 
“to see them if he did. Treaties with Foreign nations? 
“ England only wished to be friend of friendly peaceful per- 
“sons.” And so forth. On Friday week several meet- 
ings of importance were held, one at Princes’ Hall, where 
not a few public men of some distinction, and of all parties, 
attended to advocate the taking of steps to prevent the 
dumping of destitute aliens on our shores. And no doubt 
belled cats are useful beasts; but the belling of them is 
sometimes diflicult. The Allotments Association met to re- 
commend the speedy rewarding of good Hopce out of his 
landlord’s property, for his excellent conduct at Wisbech 
and elsewhere ; and Mr. Irvine took the chair at the Actors’ 
Association.——Sir Grorce TREVELYAN talked, near Bristol, 
this day week, “the trash that makes one sick and almost 
“ sad,” the weary old trash about payment of members, and 
one-man-one-vote, and so forth, whereof even intelligent 
Radical children have got tired long ago, taking to fixed 
hours of labour, cessation of work at five-and-twenty, with 
a national pension, and so forth—trash, too, but, at any 
rate, new trash.——The British Medical Association this 
year held its meeting at Bournemouth, where the President’s 
address was delivered on Tuesday.——Sir Micuart Hicks- 
Beacu spoke at Andover on Wednesday, and took more 
comfort to himself on certain late Tory and Unionist dis- 
asters than we can. We don’t in the least care about the 
electors dissembling their love ; but why do they kick our 
candidates out? This question we will not only ask, but 
answer. Because the local managers are sometimes supine 
or incom t, because they are oftener snubbed, meddled 
with, and ignored by central wirepullers, and because the 
chiefs of the party “love to have it so.” We can’t live on 
Mr. Ba.rour’s merits (undoubted as they are), and occa- 
sional doles of bribery which the recipients very well know 
they would get from the other side-——On Thursday the 
Gladstonians gloried and drank deep at the National Liberal 
Club over their Wisbech triumph, Sir Wixiiam Hancourt 
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erying “ Wassail !” by the space of some hour or so in his | followed Captain Suaw’s example. It will be rather poor 
loudest tones. And, indeed, there was some ground for this | comfort (even if it could be done) to turn the hose of the 
rejoicing ; for it is hard if you may not glory and drink, at | biggest “steamer” in London on Mr. Benn and Mr. 
least down to your peg, when your opponents have both | TuornTon when the next great fire is mismanaged.——The 
turned and taken off their coats to dish you, and you have | Prince of Nartes dined at the Mansion House on Tuesday ; 
dished them. and on the same day the West India Committee gave a 
Foreign Much matter, and some of it rather curious, | dinner to Sir Henry BLakeE and some other West Indian 
and Colonial has been published respecting the so-called Governors who happen to be in England. Half the 
Affairs. Chilian cruisers, the Errazuriz and the Pinto, | Schools in England have been holding their speech days 
—Fresh reports of those disturbances in China to which during the week. Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr and Sir F. 
we called attention a fortnight ago have been received. Lascettes have exchanged places as representatives of 
The visit of the French navy to Cronstadt has passed off England at Bucharest and Teheran—a desirable exchange, 
with what an agreeable polyglot person once called “ jiori- for it is feared that Sir Henry's health is scarcely equal to 
“ture at indiscretion,” and Russia, it was said, had also | 80 important a post as that of Minister at the Persian Court. 
id a compliment to the United States by permitting —tThe Tlood, one of the most formidable of the new 
ident Harrison to mediate, to some extent, for the | battle-ships, was launched on Thursday by Lady Hoop, in 
Czar’s unlucky Jewish subjects. This improbable story the presence of the heads of the famous naval family after 
was denied later——The Greenriztp “atrocity” in | Whom the ship is named. 


Kurdistan has turned out altogether a Boojum, the young Kent v. Nottingha d Saturd 
gham was drawn on Saturday 

lady wishing for nothing better than to be abducted and Sport. but Yorkshire thoroughly beat the strong 

Mussulmanned. It was announced on Thursday that Somerset Eleven on the same day; Lanca- 


Turkey intends to continue the singularly foolish fussabout | shire beat Gloucestershire on Friday week. The return 
the British occupation in Egypt; in which case we shall match between Surrey and Sussex was drawn owing to 
have nothing to do but “smiling put the question by” as hopeless weather on Wednesday. Rugby v. Marlborough, 
before. It was, of course, obvious that attempts would be ike other matches, was dashed by the rain on Thursday. 
made toconnect this with the Russo-French rapprochement. | The great curse of Goodwood, dust, having been laid by 
The singular RovrKeE custody-of-children case the rain of Monday, the meeting began very well on Tuesday. 

The Law ended on Saturday in favour of the father. Mr. Broprick-Ciorte’s Unicorn beat a large field for the 
The Cheshire magistrates this day week very Stewards’ Cup. The Prince or Wates’s County Council 
' won the Ham Stakes, the Duke of Westminster’s Orme 


properly discharged the unfortunate boy Pratr who, as | " 
pointsman, was the cause of the death of ten men on the | the Richmond Stakes, and Lord Capocan’s Cinderella the: 


Manchester Ship Canal the other day. There has seldom | Gratwicke Stakes, reduced to a match with Chloridia. On 
been a case in which the remedy of “hanging a director” Wednesday, in much worse weather, the Goodwood Stakes. 
or, by’r lady, two, might have been applied more justly, or Were won by Mr. Ratui’s White Feather from Barmecide, 
with more advantage.——- Pinter, the soi-disant alchemist, | Vasistas, Ragimunde, and two others—a fair field for a long- 
pleaded guilty on Monday,and was sentenced to three months’ distance race in these days. Orvieto won the Sussex Stakes, 
imprisonment. In Ireland Mr.Sw17Tu Barry scored,about 2nd The Imp put the Drayton Handicap to the Prince or 
a week ago, another victory over the New Tipperaryites by | Wates’s credit. Nor was Thursday much luckier in weather 
getting an injunction against certain of them——On | but Gonsalvo won the Goodwood Cup very well ; while a 
Tuesday the House of Lords, by confirming Mr. GranrHam's second victory of Orme in the Prince of Wales's Stakes, and 
judgment, and reversing that of the intermediate Courts, in the success of Lord Braprorp’s Sir Hugo in the Rous 
the case of Jounson v. Linpsry, made an important modi- Memorial, showed excellent two-year-old form. 

fication in the doctrine of common employment ; and QuELcH, The services of Sir Cuarntes Forster in that 
the Tyrant-queller, benefited, temporarily at any rate, by | Obituary. tedious but necessary part of Parliamentary 
a disagreement of the jury in an intimidation matter.— business called private were very great, and: 
The everlasting W IEDEMANN v. WALPOLE case (the leading _ his experience as a member of Parliament itself very large. 
incidents of which Mr. Lockwoop must, we should think, | His politics were not ours, but all parties may regret a 
repeat in his sleep by this time) was, it may be hoped, | most useful public servant. As for his seat, Walsall cannot 

in aside, bu e damages © i i j 

standing on the other This is well enough, for it 
would have been most dangerous to endorse as sufficient 
such “corroboration” as the jury thought enough. It is, 
however, incorrect to say that Mr. Baron Pottock laid | 
down that the non-answering of a letter was corroboration 
of the charges it contained. He merely left it to the jury 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


HE Priuwe Mryister has no doubt found more in- 


to say whether it was or not.——The House of Lords de- spiring occasions of oratory than that on which he- 
cided against Dr. Barnarpo in the McHvucu case on has last addressed a public audience. To say the truth, the 
Thursday. _ times are not very favourable just now for interesting and 


Lady Sauispury gave away the prizes at the effective speech-making by members of the Government, or: 
Miscellaneous. Bisley Meeting on Friday week, and the in- even their Chief. Ministers are paying the penalty which 

terest of this was succeeded in the same line by always waits on successful administration, and have left 
that of the Naval Manwuvres. The enterprising Mr. Axwir themselves nothing to talk about. Now the late Govern- 
(for we think he has no exact naval rank now) gaveadoleful ment, who always had a little war or two and a “ veiled 
account of the woes that await sucking Cocuranes in the | “rebellion” on their hands, were never likely to be gravelled 
service of President Batmacepa. On this day week the for lack of matter. If they were not undergoing disasters, 
Prince and Princess or Wars received many nurses at or sacrificing national heroes in distant parts of the world, 
Marlborough House. For this odd nation must always be they were sure to be either imprisoning or embracing 
a-coddling somebody—prisoners, school-children, nurses— patriots, either plundering landlords or coercing tenants, at 
and just now it is nurses.——A frightful accident occurred home. And this enabled them to keep up a constant flow 
at Saint-Mandé on Sunday night, when nearly fifty people of stimulating after-dinner conversation. ‘Their successors 
were killed and about a hundred injured by the actual are in very different case. Their whole administrative 
collision, by fire or by water, and at about the same | policy at home and abroad has been directed, not to the 
time another of less fatal character, but still costing six | multiplication of “exciting incidents,” but to the steady 
or seven lives, at some chemical works in Gateshead. reduction of their number ; and the condition into which 
A letter was received by the London County Counci] | they have at last succeeded in bringing our affairs, both 
from Captain Suaw on Tuesday thanking them for their domestic and national, is humdrum to the last degree, It 
more recent action, but plainly declaring that he could may be profoundly satisfactory to the Minister, but it cannot 
not see his way to continuing their servant “ under exist- | be otherwise than depressing to the political orator, to have 
“ ing conditions and terms ”—as plain a way as could be | to present himself time after time with only the same story 
decently taken of showing that general suspicion is not in- | to tel] —that the condition of all the affairs which concern us, 
correct, and that the Bumble-busybodies of the present | whether within or without the limits of our kingdom, is 
majority have made it impossible for a gentleman to work tranquil to the point of dulness ; that we have settled all 
under them. It isto be observed that more than one of | our differences with our neighbour States on amicable and 
the oldest and most valued officials of the brigade have | mutually profitable terms ; and that the only quarter of our 
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dominions which ever gives us serious trouble, and which 
was acutely troubling us a few years ago, has been rescued 
from discontent and disorder, and has regained a quietude 
which becomes more settled every day. This is a most 
gratifying story to have to tell, but it is one which it is 
exceedingly difficult to tell in a sensational manner ; and to 
a certain order of political critic—that order which believes 
not only that words govern the world, which is a pardon- 
able persuasion, but that they ought to govern it, which is 
a less excusable article of faith—a political speech which is 
not sensational is naught. Hence we are not surprised to 
find this description of critic ready with his cavils at the 
large part played by the element of the connw in Lord 
Sa.ispury’s reply to the toast of Her Masesty’s Ministers 
at the Mansion House dinner. 


Nevertheless, there is plenty of matter in it, other than 
its retrospective contents, which demands attention; and, 
curiously enough, or perhaps not curiously at all, it is a 

ge in this sense which has stirred the discontented 
dical critic to the liveliest wrath. It is that in which 
Lord Sarissvry describes the verdict of the constituencies 
on the Home Rule issue in 1886 as “ final and irrevocable.” 
The enraged commentator on this utterance pretends, of 
course, to misunderstand it, and in order for the better | 
promotion of a like misconception in the minds of other | 
people, ascribes to Lord Satispury the amplified statement 
that “the question cannot be re-opened.” The Prime 
Munster, however, may be quite content with the in- 
disputable proposition that the Unionist party in the next 
Parliament will be fully entitled to treat the verdict of 
1886 as final, in the sense of being binding upon a 
Gladstonian majority, should such majority emerge from 
the polls at the next election ; and that, in the event of any 
attempt on their part to re-open the question, the House 
of Lords will be justified in compelling them to submit it 
as a direct and single issue to the constituencies. And it is, 
no doubt, precisely because some among them are meditating 
the employment of a majority obtained, if obtained at all, on 
other issues, for the illicit purpose of carrying a Home Rule 
scheme, that they find Lord Satispury’s remarks on this 
point so extremely irritating. When he observes that it is 
a defect in the institutions of our country that they provide 
no regular means of “challenging the decision of the people 
“on any one great issue,” and that the electors “are always 
“ liable on particular occasions to be led aside to other sub- 
* jects which for the moment may interest them more, but 
“which do not so deeply concern their ultimate welfare,” 
‘it is easy to understand the chagrin which his words excite 
in the breast of the detected Separatist. For, of course, it is 
exactly upon this favouring circumstance that he has been 
relying. He has quite clearly perceived ever since the col- 
lapse of the Parnellite alliance, if not, indeed, for some time 
before that catastrophe, that it would be simply court- 
ing defeat to go to the country on the Home Rule cry; 
and consequently his one effort has been, and is, to “lead 
“aside” the electors “to other subjects which for the 
“moment may interest them more.” If only he could 
win a majority on what Sir Wittiam Harcovrr calls 
a “multifarious programme of reforms,” he might use | 
it, he thinks, for the purpose of reversing the verdict of | 
u 886, without going through the inconvenient and perilous | 
preliminary of referring back that verdict to those who pro- | 
nounced it. Naturally, therefore, it is gall and wormwood 
to him to hear, and especially to hear from one who has the 
power of making good his words, that this ingenious little 
dodge will be promptly knocked on the head; that the 
“play of various portions of our Constitution” (and the 
Radical, doubtless, gnashes his teeth when he thinks of one 
detested “ portion of the Constitution” which is here so 
obviously glanced at) “will always secure this—that the 
“ judgment of the nation shall be in the long run delivered 
“on the one clear issue, whether its integrity shall be 
maintained.” 

Lord Satissury has for years past been resolutely opti- 
mist in foreign politics, and events—or, perhaps, rather the 
absence of them—have brought the world in general round 
to his way of thinking. He is entitled to credit for 
having held almost as hopeful language in days, not so far 
removed from us, when it required more nerve and self 
contidence of the best kind to do so than is the case at 
present. Meanwhile it is worthy of remark, and adds, 
perhaps, to the reassuring effect of his latest utterances, 
that just now, when the omens are most favourable, Lord 
Satissury will not let his congratulations go forth to 


Kurope without their accompanying word of propitiation 


to the Nemesis which waits upon the exultant. He hesi- 
tates to say that he never knew European politics so tran- 
quil as they are now, without adding “ that the observation 
“ is as dangerous as that which Lord Hammonp made to Lord 
“ GRANVILLE a few days before the Franco-German war.” 
The pious practice of thus deprecating the anger of the gods 
is greatly to be commended, and cannot be too religiously 
observed. But we trust that the gods will not take it amiss 
if we remark that Lord Saispury has much better grounds 
for his confidence than Lord Hammonn, inasmuch as the 
tranquillity which so impressed the latter observer was even 
then notoriously dependent on the mutual goodwill of two 
rival States, whereas the former can at least point to cer- 
tain hard political facts which make powerfully for peace, 
and, indeed, go far to render war impossible, whether this 
State or the other desire it or not. Nor is the importance 
of these facts in any degree diminished by Lord Satispury’s 
subsequent remarks on European alliances—remarks which 
in themselves, moreover, formed a very judicious addition, 
at this particular juncture, to the speech of an English 
Minister. It is sound advice, not only to the English, 
but to the European, public to warn them against “rating 
“ too high the effect of the bonds constituted by signatures 
“ upon a piece of paper” ; and remind them that, if nations 
in a great crisis act rightly, they will act so because they 
are in unison and cordiality with each other, and not 
because they have bound themselves to each other by 
protocols. The saying, indeed, is the more valuable for 
being double-edged, and because it is a caution to the world 
not only against rating treaties too highly, but against 
attaching too much importance to the non-existence of 
paper bonds between nations bound together by “unison” 
of view, “ cordiality ” of relations, and identity of interests. 
And this consideration gives especial foree to Lord 
Sauispury’s subsequent and pregnant remark, that the 
allies of this country are “all those who wish to maintain 
“ territorial distribution as it is, without risking the fearful 


_“ dangers or the terrible arbitrament of war.” It is satis- 


factory to find that this remark is being read along with 
the Parme Minister's timely and cordial words of welcome 
to the French fleet, and has been “ well taken” accordingly 
by our nearest neighbours. They protest, in fact, that the 
declaration that the friends of peace are the friends of 
England is, in its way, as much an expression of friendship to 
France as could be the warmest possible acclamation of the 
French flag at Portsmouth. We can only say, from the 
bottom of our hearts, “ So mote it be.” 


THE LAST OF THE ADEPTS. 


5 pm Gipsies have a trick in which they persuade 
peasants to hide money in a certain place, promising 
that the money will breed more money. But the metal is 
barren, and when the dupe looks into his hoard his coinage 
has become buttons. Tom Sawyer had a similar disap- 


| pointment when he essayed a magical ceremony for the 


multiplication of lost marbles. Undeterred by these ex- 
amples and by the warnings of ALBertus Macnvs (whom he 
might have tound quoted in the Eacyclupedia Britannica), 
Mr. Pixrer proposed to make gold breed gold. Give Mr. 
Pure, some sovereigns, say 40,000, and he would cause 
them to double their weight, and so on, we presume, 
ad infinitum. But, after all, cwi dono! Mr, Puyrer, 
if successful, would only have caused the depreciation 
of gold. Bullion would have been heavy on a falling 
market. If there were thrice as many sovereigus as ab 
present, what would be the price of a three-volume novel ? 
That way lies madness, and the delirious mysteries of 
political economy. However, Mr. Pivrer did not look so 
far ahead. He only meant to benefit Mr. Srreerer, not 
to tlood the market with Pactolus. Of course Mr. SrReereR 
was not born yesterday, nor in the ages of Faith. His 
acute and original genius must have shown him that, if 
Mr, Pivrer had a really good system, he would work it 
himself by a process of doubling. Say that Mr. Punrsr, 
by honest industry, amassed merely one sovereign. He 
would treat it with his black powder and make it two, 
or three. Then he would take the three and make them 
six, and so on, by using the black powder. The game 
would be perfectly safe; there would always be a run 
on the Black, on the black powder, and there is no 
zero. Ideas so elementary might have occurred to the far 
from subtle intelligence even of a mediwval monarch. So 
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vividly did they present themselves to Mr. Srreerer, that 
he communicated them to the civic authorities, and Mr. 
Printer languished “in chokey,” as the old writers say. 
He has got three months. 

We cannot pretend to pity him very much, for it seems 
that he has already sold his valuable secret to various 
amateurs. They, however, have not found the powder to be 
very popular powder. It isnot a high-toned success by any 
means. When Mr. Pinter emerges from confinement he 
may vary his system, and try selling the Water of Life. It 
takes longer—ninety years in some cases—to prove that 
the Water of Life is a failure, and Mr, Pixter might, in 
the interval, retire to undiscovered isles where there are no 
extradition treaties. Or he might drive a roaring trade in 
Caps of Darkness, Wishing Caps, Seven-League Boots, and 
similar properties. All of them are just as venerable and 
plausible as the black powder for swelling the bulk of gold, 
which itselfis merely one way of “salting” a mine. There 
are plenty of “rigs” to run, plenty of dupes to do, but la 
haute alchémie, if we may say so, is played out. There are 
— for a thriving business in Esoteric Buddhism ; 

old Medium trade is not overstocked at present; 
a number of constituencies will soon need new members; 
plenty of pulpits are open to inventors and patentees of 
new religions ; while philanthropy is almost a safe draw. 
No need to fall back on the writing of begging-letters. 
There are millions of dupes simply crying aloud for new 
charlatans. Indeed, we think that Mr. Pryter, or another, 
might organize a large commercial success as a General 
Provider of Charlatanry for the Million. Here the maniacs 
and idiots, and advanced persons generally, could apply, and 
be provided with their favourite vanity. It might merely 
be a thoroughly bad play or a truly popular poet that was 
wanted, or it might be a preacher or a prophet, or a quack 
nostrum, or an inspirational Medium. The agency would 
provide them as called for, receiving a commission. The 
earth is wide, and lies al] Danai to the stars of astrological 
bosh and hopelessly impossible theory. Why fall back on 
the old rococo swindle of alchemy! We shall not say with 
a contemptuous critic, “ Mr. Pryter is not fit to be an 
“ alchemist,” but we are certain that he is well fitted to be 
a guide of men, in politics, religion, art, or literature. He 
is the wood out of which bosses are made. 


THE TWIN PRESIDENTS. 


international complications arising out of the 
Chilian civil war are both extensive and peculiar. 
They began with the mysterious history of the s.s. /tata, 
which was extraordinary enough. Now we have the adven- 
tures of the two Presidentes, Errazuriz and Pinto, which 
promise to eclipse even the /tata’s. They have been built 
for the Chilian Government in France, and are sister ships 
of just over 2,000 tons each, steel-built, and copper-sheathed, 
built for cruising. They were launched last year and 
finished very recently. A few weeks ago a demand was 


made by the Congressionalist party that they sbould be 


interned by the French Government. On what intelligible 
ground the claim was made nobody has ever been able to 
discover. No power except Bolivia has recognized the 
belligerent rights of the Congressionalists, and the world at 
large still considers President Batmacepa the de jure ruler 
of Chili, as he is certainly de facto master of the capital 
and the greater part of the country. Yet the French 
Government allowed these vessels built for a friendly 
Government to be detained until a judicial decision had 
been given that the detention was illegal. They were 
then released, and duly handed over to the Chilian officers 
sent to take command of them by President BaLmacepa. 
This was only the beginning of their adventures, which 
have since far surpassed the early difliculties of the Alabama. 
It is comparatively easy to obtain seisin of the ships and to 
send captains to command them, but not by any means so 
easy to provide them with crews. At least so we gather 
from the progress of the Presidente Errazuriz-and the 
letters of Mr. Rozerr H. Armir, late R.N. These letters 
leave much to be explained, but they do afford some insight 
into the nature of the difficulties encountered by President 
Batmacepa’s agents. From the first it appears that Mr. 
Armir, who had entered the service of Chili three months 
ago, very much as DunponaLp had done before him, or 
Napier and Sartorius did the service of the stock-jobbing 
Pedroites, had to complain of grievances in the matter of 
pay and allowances. Under the natural exasperation caused 


by this unhandsome treatment, he took a step which would 


have appeared to Major Datcerry quite natural on the part 
of an honourable cavalier whose contract had been so dis- 


gracefully violated. He wrote to apply for an engagement 


with the other party. The other party appear, so Mr. Armir 
tells us, to have seen a means of employing him. He was. 
accosted by an Englishman long resident in Chili, who offered 
him 5o0o0/. down and 5,00ol, hereafter if he would rejoin 
the Pinto, and wreck her. The offer was not accepted, 
as Mr. Armit had just had an imterview with the 


PRESIDENTS agents. In consequence of communications: 


made to him by them—and not reported—he was induced’ 
to believe that his ill-treatment was accidental, and he 
has, therefore, resumed the service of his Excellency: 
President Batmacepa. The 5ool. have, perhaps, gone else- 
where, or were, it may be, unnecessary, for the Pinto has 
been run on a shoal just outside of Toulon, and is there: 
stuck hard and fast. Other soldiers—or rather sailors— 
of fortune have not been so effectually conciliated as Mr. 
Armit. The crew of the Presidente Errazuriz has com-- 
plained much, and to little purpose. This vessel has sailed 
from Havre with a complement, both miscellaneous and 


insufficient, and has since had an unbroken series of’ 
difficulties. To make good her deficiencies, she put, 


into Falmouth for stokers. So far from getting them,. 
she lost a part of what she had, and the men hired. 
for her at Plymouth refused to embark when it was 
made clear to them that no advances were forthcoming. 
Further, all her engineers except one left her, and it is. 
alleged that he only remained on board because he was in- 
irons in the hold. Foreseeing probably that a still worse. 
thing might befall him, the captain of the Zrrazuriz went 
to sea, and steamed down to Lisbon. Here this unfortu- 
nate but spirited officer has found fresh troubles. He has. 
been overhauled by Mr. GoscueEn, intent to discover whether 
there were Englishmen in irons in the hold. It is reported 
that Mr. Goscnen did not go below, but was content to. 
examine the Englishmen he found on deck, who one and 
all expressed themselves perfectly willing to sail for Presi- 
dent Batmacepa, and presumably for anybody else, pro- 
vided their wages were paid. The Portuguese authorities. 
have given him more difficulty. What the foreign enlistment . 
law of Portugal may be we do not know. Perhaps it does not. 
authorize the engagement of sailors in a Portuguese port. 
to work a ship belonging to a friendly Power. Certainly 
every obstacle has been put in the Chilian captain’s way. 
Police boats have stopped sailors and firemen who were 
going on board him, and the Lisbon papers call upon the 
Government to stop his ship. By what right this would be 
done we do not know. It would certainly not be by the 
right of the strongest, for the Lisbon papers comment 
rather dismally on the “immense armament” of the 
Presidente Errazuriz. As the captain has got his coals and 
provisions on board, and has raked together a crew of all 
sorts somehow ; as he has a sprinkling of English officers 
and a stiffening of Chilian marines, it is just possible that 
the Portuguese might find him difficult to detain. It 
would be a pleasing end to this stage of the adventure if, 
on the receipt of any order to stop, he were to steam out, 
paying his compliments to the castle of Belem on the way. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


HERE is a small and well-meaning—if not well- 
reasoning—party in the Church of England which 
thinks that it will never be merry till that Church 
is in some not quite comprehensible way freed from the 
control of the secular Courts and of Parliament. These 
persons can say little about the first of two incidents in 
which these respective institutions have had to do with 
Church matters during the last ten days. The judgment 
of the House of Lords last week in the St. Paul’s Reredos 
case might be said to be in a sense a foregone conclusion, 
and it has attracted comparatively little attention. It was, 
indeed, a sort of ecclesiastical Suarp v. WAKEFIELD—a 
simple inquiry whether, when the law gives certain officials 
discretion, it means that they may use it, or it means that 
they may not. A reader may disagree with a special use of 
this discretion, or he may agree with it ; we happen ourselves 
to be in opposite positions with regard to these two famous 
cases. But where the Church Association and theentire body of 
rational people are at odds is here—that the Church Associa- 
tion says, “ If you, the person pa engperes to use your 
“ discretion, use it in a manner which seems indiscreet to 
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* me, the private first-comer, I will, if I can, by hook or 
“ by crook, compel you to use it differently.” And we may 
venture to suggest that, as the Church Association, though, 
no doubt, presenting a marvellous calling and election of 
bad blood and narrow brains, is, after all, composed of men 
not otherwise unlike other men, upholders of its persecuting 
fallacy are very much more likely to be found in a miscel- 
laneous synod than on a bench of judges selected, for the 
most part, specially for their power of dismissing private 
crotchets from their minds. 

In the other case, though we should not grant our Eng- 
lish Free Kirkers much more reason, we should be obliged 
to grant them a very great deal of excuse. The little inci- 
dent of the stoppage of the Church Discipline (Immorality) 
Bill on Wednesday can have no very terrible effects ; but 
in itself it is about as bad as it can possibly be. The 
persistent opposition to the Hanover Chapel Bill next day 
was of the same class; but it was unsuccessful, and there 
were certain shreds of pretext for it which did not exist 
in the case of the Discipline Bill. This measure is 
one which it is impossible for any decent person to oppose 
on its merits. It confers no rights, privileges, or ad- 
vantages on the Church to the detriment of any body 
outside that Church. It simply gives to a body which 
cannot act without statutory powers, such powers for 
more effectual dealing with its own black sheep. Fuar- 
thermore, to obviate any objection under Mr. Surtn’s fatal 
pledge, all parts of it which were in any way contentious 
were withdrawn. Yet the Welsh Nonconformist members, 
who have put all conscience and decency aside in their 
blind ha to the Church, and a few other Gladstonians 
of the baser sort, had—in despite of the protests of such 
prophets of their own as Mr. Rosy and Mr. Fow.er 
—the impudence to offer a purely obstructive opposi- 
tion to it. We have used the word impudence, and 
there is no other that can be used for such parodies of 
argument as Mr. 8. Evans's plea that disestablishment 
would make the Bill unnecessary, or as his complaint that 
archbishops and bishops were not included in it. The real 
objections, of course, were perfectly clear and perfectly dif- 
ferent. The few black sheep among the clergy are valuable to 
Liberationists, and they are desirous not to lose the advantage 
of them. At the same time that they contend that the 
Church is not a national institution they recoil from anything 
which acknowledges the state of things which they wish to 
alter. One of them, Mr. H. J. Wiutson, explained that 
“ other denominations do not appeal to the House in this 
“way,” being probably too stupid (for dishonesty is im- 
—— to see that he thus cut away the complaint of 

is own party—that the Church is not as other deno- 
minations. In short, we confess that an advocate might 
be somewhat put to it to defend Parliamentary govern- 
ment of the Church in this particular instance; and 
this, of course, is what the Liberationists want. If 
you have legislators flagrantly regardless of common 
honesty in performing their duties, it is a kind of argument 
against continuing their powers. But there is an elemen- 
tary rule of law and of equity that a man shall not profit 
by his own misdeed, and we hardly think that Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Wi1son will prove to the public that the Church 
ought to be “ liberated” from the control of such as them- 
= by merely showing their own utter unfitness as con- 
trollers. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA, 


HEN Tarraniy found himself at the Rigi Kulm 

table Uhoéte, between the famous factions of the Riz 

and the Pruneau, it is recorded by the historian that “il 
“ souffrait seulement de ne pouvoir parler, faire du bruit, 
“ s'ouvrir, se répandre, serrer des mains, d'appuyer familiére- 
“ ment 4 une épaule, appeler les gens leurs prénoms.” 
In this, as in most passages of his varied life, TartaRin was 
# true image of his amusing country’s most amiable quali- 
ties. France has long been cruelly oppressed by the cold- 
ness of its neighbours, and the inability to make a noise, 
from which it has suffered, Happily, the highly-successful 
cruise of its squadron in the Baltic has afforded it the relief 
which Tarranin obtained by starting the famous dance. 
Admiral Gervais, his oflicers, and his men have been 
effusively received from the Belt to Lake Ladoga, at Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Cronstadt. In particular, they have 
been well received at Cronstadt. In Sweden the Kuna 
recalled the French origin of his family—saying nothing 


of the part which the first Beryaporre played in the 
Leipzig campaign. There were no similar reminis- 
cences to be recorded or suppressed by Denmark ; but 
there was plenty of sympathy for France. In Russia. 
there has been a display of goodwill quite equal to that. 
shown by the smailer States, and infinitely more imposing. 
Whatever cheers, and toasts drunk in champagne, with 
three times three, or the Russian equivalent, friendly 
m from Czar to Presmpent, and brass tan1s could 
do to make France happy has been done. And France is 
happy, and says so. The “ Marseillaise” has been sung at 
St. Petersburg, and the Czar, if he has rather avoided the, 
use of the word Republic, has at least remarked on the 
surprisingly clean and smart appearance of Republican 
sailors. It is hoped that this is but the beginning of an 
important modification of his views. A great thinker in 
the Journal des Débats profoundly remarks that demo- 
cracy and despotism, being each of them “une forme 
“normale et logique de gouvernement,” France and 
Russia may well be yoke-fellows. They, at least, have “ un 
“ air franchement caractérisé,” and who knows but that the 
Czar, “dans le fond de son ime, ne garde pas son dédain, 
“non pas pour nous, mais pour les constitutions inter- 
“ médiaires et bitardes dont d'autres pays fournissent: 
“TYexemple”? If there is anything more comic than the 
enthusiasm of a Frenchman, it is his logic. 

The practical meaning of all this may be equally easily er~ 
aggerated or underestimated. That all these cheers and 
friendly sentiments do not mean much is atruism. The en~ 
thusiasm of Denmark and Sweden for the French is very. 
easily understocd. One of them has recollections and the - 
other anticipations, which serve equally to inspire satisfaction. 
that there are still Powers which may counterbalance 
Germany. The effusion of the good people of St. Peters. 
burg would surprise nobody. They would be a strange 
kind of Slaves if, when the police allow it, and the weather 
is fine, and there is plenty of liquor, and a brisk responsive 
people like the French to answer the cheers, they could not, 
get into a state of respectable excitement. The Germans, 
too, are personally much disliked in Russia, where the 
French have always been individually very popular. It is 
not often that the weather, the police, and the opportunity 
combine to give the Russians such a capital chance to slap 
a friend on the back and snub an unfriend. Such demonstra- 
tions may have little enough practical meaning. At the same 
time it is something that the Czar has openly recognized 
the burning desire of the French for his friendship, and 
shown himself not disinclined to listen to them favourably. 
The alliance between the countries as far as there is an alli- 
ance is imposed by the nature of things. Russia has her 
own reasons to chafe under the restraint put on her by the 
central Powers. The lost provinces are sufficient reason 
why France should hate Germany. As the two Powers 
have that much in common, an alliance of some kind 
between them is inevitable. Neither is it at all surprising 
that the existence of this bond should be more openly 
avowed now than it has been of late. The renewal of the 
Triple Alliance, the visit of the English Mediterranean 
squadron to Trieste and Venice, the German Emperor's 
stay in England, have, taken together, been enough to pro- 
voke the two Powers left out in the cold to come closer 
together. Demonstration has answered demonstration. A» 
the object of both parties is to secure the continuance of 
peace, this is not to be regretted. If anybody replies that all 
these painful reiterations of their love for peace on the part 
of sovereigns and diplomatists are not necessarily gospel, 
we would rejoin that the side which, take it for all in all, is 
the stronger, has all sorts of reasons for preferring peace 
to war, and that the other has many substantial motives for 
not preferring war to peace. That being so, Europe may 
feel at ease ; and for ourselves, whose material interests are 
all on the side of , it would seem that our rational 
course is to wish well to those who are working for what is 
to our advantage. 


MR. ATKINSON'S SUSPENSION. 


N the 27th day of a month which, according to re- 

peated promises, was to witness the prorogation of 
Parliament, it might seem not to be a question of the first 
importance whether a member guilty of grave Parliamentary 
misconduct should be suspended for a week, for a fortnigh*; _ 
or until the end of the Session. Howbeit, this point was 
debated for a considerable time last Monday night on the 
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motion for the suspension of Mr. Atkinson for insulting 
the Speaker by addressing to him two grossly offensive 
letters ; and it is only respectful, therefore, to assume that 
there must be between these three penalties some distinc- 
tion invisible to the public eye. In so far, of course, as the 
Irish remonstrants against the CHancetior of the Excne- 
QUER’s original motion are concerned, it is perceptible 
enough. When they insist upon distinguishing between a 
week, or even a fortnight, and the period described as “ until 
“ the end of the Session,” they deserve to be listened to ; for 
ata pinch they would not hesitate to take steps to insure that 
the distinction on which they insist shall not bea distinction 
without a difference. They are capable of arranging the 
facts in such a way as to correspond with it; and, when an 
appeal from Mr. Sexron for a reduction in the term of Mr. 
ArkKrnson’s suspension is followed by a threat from Mr. 
HeEaty with reference to the business of Supply, which, if 
made good, would greatly alter the import of the words 
“till the end of the Session,” one is inclined to fear that 
the practical difference between the original and the 
amended form of Mr. Goscnen’s motion might, in circum- 
stances easy to be imagined, become at least appreciable. 
The attempt, however, of Mr. Sexton and Mr. O’Ketty 
to procure a mitigation of Mr. Arxrnson’s sentence is, on 
various grounds, intelligible enough. What is less easily 
understood is the extreme anxiety displayed by some half- 
dozen English members for the imposition of the lightest 
possible penalty on the delinquent member. Of the cause, 
or causes, of Mr. Arkryson’s grave misbehaviour we possess 
no knowledge. His conduct in the House for some weeks 
past has been such as to suggest, to observers personally un- 
acquainted with him, that he had been fired with a generous 
ambition to rival the member for Peterborough and to 
figure as the Aurneus of the Conservative party. His 
recent mood, however, whatever be its explanation, has 
been of such sudden and unexpected access as certainly 
to lend credit to the protestations of his friends that it 
is due to pbysical causes of an essentially temporary and 
transient character. Where we are unable to follow these 
apologists of the offender is in their reiterated conten- 
tion that he should on that account be suspended for as 
short a time as possible from his Parliamentary duties. 
If it be really the fact that Mr. Arkryson is at present 
the comparatively irresponsible victim of an “ incapacity 
“for perfect self-control,” all we can say is that he has 
already been labouring under that incapacity for a longer 
period than the term for which he has been suspended ; and 
that being so, we are ata loss to see why it should be so 
confidently assumed that so short an interval of retirement 
will completely restore his powers of controlling himself. 
It will not, we presume, be denied that a renewal of such 
misconduct as he has been guilty of, whether due or not to 
incapacity for self-control, is much to be deprecated ; and it 
does not strike us as particularly seemly that the Speaker 
should have been in effect invited to try whether, after the 
“shortest possible period of suspension,” Mr. ATKINSON 
will be prepared to behave himself with propriety. That 
Mr. Peet himself displayed a generous eagerness to take 
the risks of the experiment is beside the question. An 
offer which might be very gracefully made from the Chair 
is not with equal grace anticipated by the House; and 
in the debate of the other night it was not so much anti- 
cipated as positively forced upon the Speaker. On the 
whole, therefore, and although it may be quite possible 
that the penalty actually imposed upon Mr. ATKINSON may 
suffice for its purpose, we are unable to agree with that 
commentator who was moved by the recent incident to re- 
mark that “the House of Commons seldom shows to more 
“advantage than on the rare occasions when it is called 
“‘ upon to defend the honour and to vindicate the authority 
“of the Chair.” To us, on the contrary, the incident ap- 
pears to indicate that the honour and authority of the Chair 
are regarded in the modern House of Commons as secondary 
to the alleged right of the individual member. Mr. Picton 
is not a person of much importance in the estimation of 
anybody but himself; but it is to be feared that the spirit 
of his pompous flourish about “the great gravity of sus- 
“pending a representative of the people” is much too 
prevalent among his fellow-members. We wish we could 
persuade them that the sensible portion of the public feel 
infinitely greater respect for the corporate conception of 
the House of Commons, and for the Speaker as its concrete 
embodiment, than they do for a wilderness of Pictons. 


OATHERINE-WHEEL. 


it is very much to be lamented that Missa abibis will 
not scan. A more exact quotation (it means, of course, 
“ Missy, you may go away”), or a happier in the earlier 
part also, could not be found to suit the case of Miss 
Kate or Katy GREENFIELD, which has filled the columns of 
Turcophobe newspapers for many weeks. As most of the 
particulars were derived from such a source, it is not 
surprising that they are what the late Mr. Lear called 
scroobious and vague ; but it was generally agreed that they 
were very terrible. Miss GREENFIELD was described by the 
most implicit believers in the products of the Tiflis lie-forge 
as an “English girl”; exacter accounts put it as a 
“ British subject,” which may mean a great deal. Far be 
it from us to deny to even the utmost last provincial band 
of British subjects, the Don Paciricos and their likes, 
the advantages of their situation. But we think it 
is not headless or heartless to say that, if the young 
person in question was, as is asserted, the daughter 
of a Persian or Armenian mother and a nondescript 
Briton whose extraction is unrevealed, there was, perhaps, 
less unsuitability, at any rate, in her becoming the wife of 
a Carduchian of the name of Aziz than if she had been 
born of Saxon parents at Bayswater and educated at Peck- 
ham. At any rate, the nommé Aziz—descended from the 
ancient clans at whose brave hands affliction sore Ten Thou- 
sand Hellenes erstwhile bore—with abettors more or fewer, 
did some weeks ago abduct Miss Greenrrexp, just as if he 
had been Rosin Orc or an Irish gentleman of the last 
century. He took her over the frontier, a strictly correct 
proceeding (vide Scott Reports, Earnscliff and another v. 
Westburnflat), and very nearly set the Sultans of Persia 
and TurKEY, never inclined to be over-friendly, at daggers 
drawn about her. The Tiflis lie-forge promptly took 
up this excellent piece of hot iron, and hammered 
it out, to the dazzlement of Messrs. Bryce and Co. 
Christian girl in power of Mussulmans and menaced with 
forcible apostasy ; English virgin exposed to Kurdish 
ravisher; Fresh proof of necessity of intervention of 
White Czar; Cyprus Convention; Hypocrisy of Lord 
Beaconsrietp; Scnouvatorr memorandum; Bag; Bag- 
gage; &c., all these things poured from the press. The 
actual investigation of the matter was necessarily slow. 
Persian troops have to be got together, and gingerly con- 
ducted to Westburnflat, which is by interpretation So-uj- 
Bolak. Turkish Ambassador protests in the name of Pro- 
phet, and so forth. English representative has to be sent 
to scene: descendants of Curduchians vow they will die 
before either Briton, Persian, or Turk, shall take Aziz’s 
true love from ie. At last the fateful interview takes place 
before an indubitable British representative ; Turkish pro- 
tests quieted ; Persian troops in large numbers overawing 
Kurds; is of England overshadowing CATHERINE. 
Whereupon CaTHERINE observes with much placidity, “I 
“ love Aziz; I am Mussulman.” 

You cannot have a wheel coming much fuller circle than 
this. Let us hasten to observe, as we have often observed 
before, that nothing in the world can be further from our 
thoughts than to set up the Kurds as blameless heroes. 
They are simply rather picturesque and very blusterous 
thieves, more valiant against peaceful and rather cowardly 
neighbours than against the enemy, apt to abuse the obvious 
advantage of living on both sides of the march of two jealous 
Empires, regrettably given to marriage by capture, and 
generally presenting quite ideal subjects for an English 
officer who has had a good training on the North-West 
Frontier in India. It was quite conceivable that Miss 
CaTHArINE GREENFIELD might have been an even more ill- 
used virgin than her Alexandrian namesake, and we observe 
that, even after her avowal, the atrocity-mongers are still 
trying to make out that she was. Only, all the evidence 
yet to hand proves that she was not; and the most 
promising lie-forgery of the Tiflis lie-forge for many days 
has broken up like an amateur’s horseshoe directly it 
came to trial. Which things we would fain hope that 
the British public will remember when it is next asked 
to believe something horrid of somebody appertaining 
to the wicked Turk. It is also undoubted that, if the 
mouths that circulate these slanders would “keep them- 
“selves shut,” they would, as Mr. CarLyLe said on a 
famous and unlucky occasion, “ find themselves in a more 
“ compact and pious frame of mind.” But to hope for this 
would be sanguine indeed. 
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CHARLES LULLIER. 


designed the late Cuartes for a 
buccaneer or other hero of the irregular kind. Neces- 
sity made him an agitator and a nuisance. He had, on 
good evidence, all the qualities which would have made a 
rather eminent Indian adventurer in the great times of 
Bussy ; but, having fallen on evil days, he was, as a matter 
of fact, a frantic Radical journalist and “ general” of the 
pavement. His strength was immense, and his courage in 
roportion. When exasperated by opposition—and a very 
ttle was enough—he cared no more than Peracock’s 
Brother Micwart (“afterwards Friar Tuck”) whether he 
had one man in front of him or fifty. He went for 
the obstacle, and seldom failed to clear the place. Withal 
there hung about him to the end a certain flavour of 
the gentleman he began life by being. The beginnings of 
his career were in the French navy. Much of the years he 
spent in the service was passed under arrest for insubordi- 
nation, but he escaped dismissal till his commission as 
lieutenant was actually drawn up. It was sent out to the 
Cochin China station; but, unhappily, when it came to 
hand LULLIER was under arrest again. The commanding 
officer sent him home, and referred the commission to head- 
quarters for revision. It was quashed, and Luturer struck 
off the list as incorrigible. He now began his long course 
of defiance of all authority, by ordering a lieutenant’s 
uniform, and parading the boulevards with it. The un- 
authorized wearing of a uniform is an offence in France, 
and Lutirer made his first acquaintance with a civilian 
prison. Being now completely déclassé, he betook himself 
to the common refuge of the destitute, He became a jour- 
nalist, and in the Radical Opposition press as a matter of 
course. The Empire was still in existence, and LuLiier was 
soon in more hot water. In the course of some quarrel or 
another, he considered himself aggrieved by M. Paut pz 
CassaGNac, and acted in his usual fashion. He burst into 
the office of the Pays, and fell upon his enemy with his 
fists. M. Pavun pe Cassaqnac is no chicken, but LuLLIER 
bundled him into a “cupboard” and turned the key on 
him. Then he offered him the satisfaction of a gentleman ; 
but M. pe Cassacyac would not hear of crossing swords with 
a person capable of “acting like a porter.” He brought 
his action for assault and battery, and LuLLiER was put into 


prison. 

The Revolution of the 4th September released him, to- 
gether with other victims of despotism. But Gamperra, 
and the other forerunners of the Commune, found LULLIER 
a nuisance. They endeavoured to get rid of him by sending 
him on missions, in the idle hope of never seeing him 
again. From these missions he persisted in coming back 
at inconvenient times. He was just home from America 


' when the Commune began, and now saw a really tempt- 


ing opening. It was a glorious row, and he went into it 
headlong. Among the rabble of scoundrels to whom the 
cowardice of the citizens and the confusion of the Govern- 
ment surrendered Paris, Lutter was nearly the only 
genuine man of action. To him was due the successful seizure 
of the forts and the construction of the barricades. At 
last he appeared to have found an opportunity, but it was 
not his nature to work successfully with anybody. His 
rascal colleagues hated and feared him. They were probably 
right, for he was the man to shoot the pack if they did 
not act first. This they prudently decided to do, and 
when Luturer insisted on the instant release of General 
Cuanzy—who was then a prisoner—the Committee dismissed 
him from his command as general. Whether they meant to 
go further or not, they soon found it wiser to leave 
Luter alone. He armed himself with three revolvers 
and paraded the Boulevards again, loudly promising to 
shoot, not only the first man who interfered with him, but 
the next fifteen or sixteen. The Commune left him in 
undisturbed possession of the pavement. It has been said 
that, if four or five thousand respectable citizens of Paris 
had been equally ready with their revolvers, the whole in- 
famous disturbance would have been stopped much sooner 
than it was. This is true, and it is also true that, if re- 
spectable Frenchmen were not so horribly nervous about 
their skins as they are, revolutions would be less common 
in France, or at any rate less brutal. When Paris was 
retaken by the troops—who, by the way, could have 
retaken it weeks before—Lu.uter fell again into the hands 


of his old friends of the police, and was condemned to death. 
M. Turers spared his life, but sent him to New 
Caledonia. Here he set the example which Mr. O'Brizn 


has since very ill followed. He refused to wear the 
prison dress; and, when squads of soldiers were told off 
to force him into it, he used them up. During the whole 
term of his imprisonment Lutter lived in his shirt and 
drawers, except in the very warm weather, when he roamed 
about dressed in a towel. After his release with the others 
he returned to Paris; but not, like the tamer scoundrels of 
the Commune, to enjoy fat places and the favour of the 
Municipal Council. These patriots did not like him, and 
Lutuier lived in great misery, varied by many fights. At 
last some humane person obtained for him the place of 
agent of the Compagnie Transatlantique at Panama. To 
this Lutter, who was now getting middle-aged, settled 
down ; and there he has died in after all. He was 
plainly a violent ruflian, with a dash of madman; but he 
was the only leader of the Commune about whom there 
was the least touch of picturesqueness. 


CAPTAIN SHAW’S RESIGNATION. 


4 ip significance of Captain Suaw’s letter to the County 
Council is indisputable. Scarcely less significant was 
the reception of the letter at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday. The letter was read by the Chairman ; a morne 
silence succeeded. Captain Suaw had been invited to recon- 
sider his original letter of resignation. His reply shows 
that resignation was the only course open to him. Inclear 
and emphatic language he declares his readiness to do any- 
thing in his power to enable him to remain at his post. 
But he feels it is impossible to do so “under existing con- 
“ditions and terms.” His resignation, therefore, was 
inevitable; and, moreover, not voluntary. Now we are 
not in the least degree curious concerning the exact 
nature of the obstacles referred to as “existing condi- 
“ tions and terms.” It has long been notorious, through 
the proceedings of its Committees, that the London 
County Council is only “vestry writ large.” Whether 
the action of the Fire Brigade Committee has been more 
ridiculous or less ridiculous than that of the Theatres Com- 
mittee, or any other Committees of the Council, is a ques- 
tion that no sensible person would care to discuss. But if 
less distinguished by its meddling and muddling than its 
fellow-Committees, the Fire Brigade Committee is vastly 
more mischievous. It has created those “conditions and 
“terms” that have forced Captain Suaw to retire from 
the London Fire Brigade. The fact is admitted by 
certain friends of the courteous and enlightened Mr. 
Beyn and his fellow-committeemen. These persons do 
not attempt to deny the importance of Captain Snaw’s 
services as administrator and organizer. But they have 
sought by a despicable form of subterfuge to minimize the 
mischievous work of the Fire Brigade Committee which has 
resulted in the deplorable retirement of Captain Saw. 
That event, as they know well enough, is not the only 
source of those natural fears for the future of the Fire 
Brigade which trouble all thinking persons; yet they have 
grossly misrepresented the ground for the alarm aroused by 
Captain Saaw’s decision. Captain Suaw, they say, “ has 
“ been at the head of the Fire Brigade for nearly a genera- 
“ tion ; and, according to his over-zealous friends, he has 
“ reduced it to so hopelessly inefficient a condition that 
‘when once he is removed the whole organization will 
“ fall to pieces.” Nothing could be more shameless than 
this insinuation, or more false than this statement. (It 
is precisely because Captain Saw has made the Fire 
Brigade the efficient body it is that his resignation has 
caused general regret and consternation. For, what 
matters it that there are a dozen competent officers re- 
maining in the force, all alike admirably qualified to 
succeed Captain Suaw, if those conditions and terms eon- 
tinue which the late chief of the Fire Brigade found 
intolerable? We doubt very much if the elect of Mr. 
Benn is to be found among the force. But were that un- 
happy individual found and promoted, we have no doubt 
whatever as to the panic that would visit London or the 
complete demoralization of the Fire Brigade. . 
On the whole, it is a pity that the friends of the tribe 
of Bexn did not emulate the discreet behaviour of the 
County Council during the reading of Captain Smaw’s 
letter. Scarcely had the noise of their declamation died 
away when it was announced that three other officers 
had resigned. Perhaps they followed Captain Snaw’s 
example through sympathy only, perhaps they were-actuated 


by shcer dismay at the prospect before them, Of course 
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»we expect to be told that nothing less than amicable were 
the relations existing between the Brigade and the Brigade 
Committee. But such assurances can no longer lull the 
public. The County Council ought immediately to institute 
an inquiry into the proceedings of its Committee. It might 
do worse than act upon a suggestion of Mr. Benn’s—for 
this candid friend in Council occasionally deviates into 
sense—and disband that Committee. To play the CROMWELL 
towards your own children were a hardy exercise, no doubt, 
“for so self-conscious a body as the County Council. All 
,. popular representatives, however, have to submit to a purge 
- of this kind; and really there does not seem to be a better 
»way out of the difficulty. Unhappily, we fear, this heroic 
+ «measure would not restore Captain SHaw to the Fire 
-Brigade. On the other hand, it would strengthen the 
hands of his successor and allay the apprehensions of every 
» householder. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


“a series of accidents which enlivens the beginning of 
the yearly naval manceuvres has this year been shorter 
_. than usual—which is possibly a proof that periodical mobi- 
’ lizations have familiarized the dockyards with their work, 
-and the crews with the machinery they have to handle. 
-It is a common experience with modern warships that 
accidents and breakdowns of machinery are not uncommon 
an the early days of a commission, but cease to occur after 
-the first few months. The men have learnt the habits of 
their machines, and can manage them. Yearly manceuvres 
are, we may hope, giving the peace establishment of the 
- mavy a practical familiarity with the vessels ready for ser- 
vice in the yards. If this is so, it is no doubt a matter for 
-congratulation—as far as it goes. For our part, we are not 
-sure that it goes very fur. Unless we are to employ com- 
,paratively small fleets in future naval wars, a great addition 
will necessarily have to be made to the present force of sea- 
men and engine-room men—an addition of something more 
than the partially-trained men of the Naval Reserve. Then, 
‘too, unless naval war is to be singularly safe, there will neces- 
. sarily be gaps to fill up before the fighting has lasted long. As 
. these additions and reinforcements will inevitably have to 
‘« be composed of wholly, or nearly wholly, untrained men, it 
_is rather disagreeable to reflect on the probable consequences 
. their mistakes will produce on board all these vessels, 
crowded with machines by the fifty and hundred, which are 
. liable to get out of gear on very small provocation. Even 
in peace, and when the best-trained men are collected on 
- board them, it takes very little to cripple a modern war- 
ship. The 7rafalgar's turret is an example. It has been 
rendered unmanageable by the breaking of a part of the 
hydraulic machinery of one of her guns. No equally serious 
- mishap has occurred in the squadrons engaged in the 
.maneuvres. Still, three of the small vessels have been 
. compelled to return to port for repairs to their machinery ; 
_ and on board the Hero, a second-class battle-ship, which is 
otherwise known as the “half-boot,” the tackle for lifting 
in her heavy boats has broken away completely. In former 
times accidents corresponding to these would have been 
-made good by the carpenter at sea. Now it is necessary 
- to send vessels back to shipbuilding yards. The powerful 
. vessels for which we have to thank the progress of science 
. are—it cannot be too frequently repeated as a rebuke to 
. modern commonplace—in reality much more delicate than 
. the wooden vessels of the sailing fleet, and infinitely more 
dependent on dockyards. 
Whether the mancuvres will teach anything as to the 
robable character of naval warfare in future remains to 
seen. Weare promised much instruction, but that pro- 
. mise has been made before, and we have yet to learn that 
. it has been kept. If one may judge from those contem- 
porary maneuvres which ought to be capable of teaching 
» something, naval warfare will in future be remarkably like 
- naval warfare in the past in all essentials. The Chilian 
war seems to teach that now as in former times the secret 
- of success lies in keeping your wits about you and shooting 
. straight. In one respect the manwuvres promise very 
well. There has been a great deal less of the theatrical 
nonsense of former years, and a great deal more real prac- 
tice. This is exactly as it should be. At sea there is no 
need for the artificial arrangements which are required 
to give soldiers some means of approximating to the 
«conditions of war. A ship in commission is precisely 
in the condition in which, and on the field on which, 


1 


she must fight. Mere banging away of blank cartridge 
at torpedo boats or ships at anchor proves and can 
prove nothing, not even the strength of the guns. We 
suppose it is useless to say so, but we can see no good what- 
ever in such proceedings as the attacks made by torpedo 
boats on Captain Lone’s squadron. Torpedo boat 25 comes 
out of the shadow of the land, and launches a torpedo. 
Boat number something else comes up astern, and does the 
same; but as there were no shot in the guns, howcan anybody 
tell whether they could have done as much in war? We 
have, perhaps, gone too far in saying that these attacks 
proved nothing—they did prove that, for some “ un- 
“ explained cause,” the screws of the torpedoes used would 
not work. Of course that might have happened in war, 
and, perhaps, did happen with several of the torpedoes 
launched at the Blanco Encalada. When we hear reports 
of this kind, it is permissible to doubt the authorities who 
tell us that the Northern Fleet in these manceuvres is more 
powerful than the Western, because it is more modern. If 
its “modernity” is on a level with the torpedoes whose 
screws won't work, the great guns which curl themselves 
upon the floor, and the turrets which become useless when 
the hydraulic machinery has the pip—it may be very 
ingenious, but powerful it is not. 


THE RESULTS OF “ UNINTERRUPTED 
REFLECTION.” 


T is often said that the Irishman is a born politician— 
not in the American sense of the word alone—and 
assuredly there is no denying that he performs all the most 
difficult evolutions of politics with a so remarkable 
and so fraught, even for the most highly-trained English 
political gymnast, with inspirations of despair, that we 
cannot but believe it to be inborn. Mr. Ditton and Mr. 
O’Brien have certainly sat on the fence for a far longer period 
ata stretch—if that phrase does not seem a mockery to men 
in that posture—than the politician, whoever he may have 
been, who made the last record; and they have now 
just descended with an ease and lightness which we 
might look for in vain from many a man who had occupied 
that position for only a tenth part of the time. Six months 
to them is less trying than six days would be to some 
people, and so far from alighting in a state bordering upon 
“locomotor ataxy” from cramp, they are not even stiff. 
They bound up from the earth with the elegant little skip 
of the well-graced acrobat, and kiss their hands to the 
spectators as vivaciously as though they had been exercising 
the limbs of their political rhetoric every day for the last 
six-and-twenty weeks. Can any one, for instance, per- 
ceive the slightest loss of elasticity in Mr. Drtion’s 
oratorical muscles when he describes his and Mr. O’Brren’s 
final repudiation of their leader as the result of long 
and uninterrupted reflection on the part of men who 
have been for “six months isolated from the world,” 
and “cut off from the knowledge of what has been 
“going on in Ireland”? Did Mr. Ditton ever beat 
that before he went to gaol? Nay; has he ever before 
achieved anything so perfect in its way as this picture of 
the two imprisoned patriots deeply and anxiously pondering 
their duty to their party, to their chief, to their country, 
in a silence absolutely unbroken by any rumours from the 
outer world, in a retreat to which tidings of electoral defeat 
and victory never penetrated, and where the waves of con- 
flict at Sligo and Carlow did not even so much as “ mourn and 
“yave upon an alien shore,” and finally coming to the 
conclusion, on purely @ priori grounds, that they “ cannot 
“ accept the leadership of Mr. Parner.” ? If Mr. Ditton 
has ever before achieved anything so artistically perfect, all 
we can say—and we speak as warm admirers of his work— 
is that we have never come across it. It might well inspire 
an artist of another sort :—GiuL1ano DiLLon and Lorenzo 
O’Brien, seated in attitudes of profound meditation, like 
those of MicnaEL ANGELO’s two great statues on the 
Medicean tombs. In the background—all unseen by the 
musing prisoners—a jumping cat. 

Sir Wiii1am Harcovurt’s speech at the house dinner 
of the National Liberal Club was delivered at a happy 
moment. It is a felicitous coincidence that just at the time 
when Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien were exhorting their 
countrymen to trust in the Liberal party, one of Mr. 
Gapstone’s chief lieutenants should have been declaring 
that both the English and the Irish people trust him and 
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respect him more than ever they did. There is nothing 
like mutual confidence in politics, and the quality of this 
article is even more important than the quantity. Thus, if 
one man can only trust another, as the phrase is, “as far 
“ as he can see him,” it is essential that his confidence up to 
that point should be unqualified. It is not for us to say 
whether this is or is not a correct account of the situation 
at present subsisting between the Parnellites and the 
Gladstonians; but the view would seem to be not other- 
wise than consistent with Mr. Ditton’s declaration that, 
though he “believes the Liberal party mean honestly by 
“ the Nationalists, he would not lay down one single weapon, 
“ nor would he disarm himself in the smallest particular, 
“until a Home Rule Bill that will satisfy the national 
“aspirations of the people of Ireland is made law.” This 
is apparently very much the same sort of spirit which 
might prevail between two of Mr. Bret Harre’s heroes 
engaged in exchanging alcoholic hospitalities in a bar-room. 
With them we know it sometimes comes to shooting after all ; 
and though we would not insist too much on the unfavour- 
able omen, we think Sir Witi1am Harcourt might do well 
to bear it in mind. 


THE BISLEY MEETING. 


7 second meeting of the National Rifle Association in its 
new locality came to a conclusion on Friday week. The 
interest of novelty has now passed away from the new Wimbledon, 
and it has been judged, with respect to its suitability, to be 
the ground for the great annual rifle tournament, by practical 
tests. It has been judged, and has been found wanting. No 
complaints are made on mere technical+ grounds. The range 
accommodation is better than of old; the situation ideal for a 
camp, military or otherwise ; the buildings are assuming a more 
permanent and convenient character; and in many ways the 
comfort and convenience of competitors is better attended to 
than previously. But, nevertheless, there has been about this 
year's meeting a sense of failure, or rather of coming failure. 
Visitors (with their gate-money) have been scanty ; it is said that 
on one day several gate-keepers managed to collect only one pound 
amongst them. Competitors also have dwindled in numbers to 
the extent of some hundreds. In dealing with this subject last 
year, we pointed out what serious dangers would arise if these 
events occurred. They have occurred. And the Council must 
now face the consequences of the action of the Commander-in- 
Chief when he prevented the employment of more suitable ground 
near the metropolis. : 

We argued last year that it was the business of the War Office 
to supply funds to meet the enormous outlay which the Asso- 
ciation has been obliged to make; and we still hold this view. 
But we hold it with a qualification—namely, that that depart- 
ment must have no further control over the management of the 
Association than exists at present. The authorities who can 
order a battalion to entrain at a station seven miles from its head- 
quarters in order to detrain at another station at its own door, 
and one mile from its destination, are not to be trusted with the 
conduct of Volunteer affairs. And the experiment of making 
the officer commanding at Aldershot a member of the N.R.A. 
Council has not prevented the complete disorganization of the 
systematic arrangement of competitions for a whole day by the 
taking away of one hundred and fifty markers by that officer at 
twelve hours’ notice. We are not Home Rulers. But a few 
more incidents, such as have occurred during the month of July, 
will sadly tempt us to be converted to Home Rule for the 
Volunteers. 

The situation is, indeed, grave. Before the move to Bisley was 
made, the Association had put by a sufficient reserve to meet the 
contingency of temporary unpopularity. It was rightly foreseen 
that, so long as the prize list was maintained, there would be a 
power of recovery from a year or two of bad times. But now 
that the entries are falling off, there is no reserve to fall back 
upon, and there is, therefore, the danger that the falling off may 
(unless at once arrested) proceed at an accelerating speed. The 
Council will have to consider seriously the position into which 
the Association has been forced. The first requirement is, of 
course, money. This, we fear, they will find it difficult to extract, 
either from the public or from Government. But there are some 
other matters in which improvement is possible. The train ser- 
vice this year is, no doubt, better than last year; yet, both in 
matter of rates and speed, much is still to be desired. Many 
men, occupied by business in London, would be ready to sleep 
at Bisley, if they could arrive there in time to have one or 
two hours’ shooting or strolling about before seven o'clock. This 
used to be done at Wimbledon, and there is no reason why it 


should not be done now. A further source of complaint is the 
combined nastiness and expense of the obtainable food and fluids. 
Also man wants relaxation. At Wimbledon this was furnished 
nightly by that harmless form of entertainment called a “ sing- 
song.” At Bisley the sing-song has no “go.” This is not an 
important matter in itself, but it is none the less a symptom. 
of the general “ Ichabod.” 

There are some who hail much of this with delight, and talk . 
about the “ militarization” of the annual rifle competitions, and 
the abolition of the civilian element from the Association meet-- 


ings. It is worth while to look into this matter ; for, on the face - 


of it, the argument that the Bisley meeting should be devoted to 
shooting as nearly assimilated as possible to the conditions of war 


is very plausible. We may put aside the fact that the change would . 


be one of those revolutions which kills with certainty, and gives 
but a vague promise of resurrection. And, even if the resurrection | 
were a certainty, the new body would be inferior to the old. We 
are not against the strictest military training in musketry. Wo 
should prefer, it is true, that each Hythe commandant should be 
limited as to his power of altering the whole musketry course at 
intervals of two or three years; and in any case far more time 
should be given to this branch of their work than is usual in 
Volunteer corps. But the Bisley meeting is independent of all’ 
this. It is true that it has a large military element in its com- 
position, and that it rightly encourages certain competitions of a 


purely military class, and certain others of a semi-military class. . 


But the main object of its founders was to encourage rifle shoot- 
ing as a sport. A nation of sharpshooters is capable of rapidly 
developing into a nation in arms, as the Tyrolean riflemen at 
Innspriick and our own conflict with the Boers prove. But that 
is not all. If by means of associations, central and diffused, 


practice with the rifle can be made a sport of the people, half of 


every battle is gained. The controversies which rage round the 
subject of fire-discipline obscure the fact that the main object of 
every soldier is to hit the enemy. In saying this we are not 
attempting to argue against the value of the vague aspiration. 
called fire-discipline, but rather to point out that its founda- 
tion is after all familiarity with handling a rifle. If this can 


be attained, then any system of fire-discipline, which is a system . 


at all, will produce great results. But there is no chance what- 
ever of making Britain a nation of marksmen by holding an 


annual military competition. The old Wapenshaw of Scotland, . 


and the corresponding archery meeting of England, kept alive in 
the two countries the skill of eye and hand. The N.R.A. and 
the county and battalion prize meetings of Volunteers are their 


legitimate descendants. To meddle with them would be to . 


strike at the root of that independent ambition to excel which is 
the characteristic of the most sporting nation in the world. 


THIS YEAR'S RACING YACHTS. 


7—~ the world that is freshly emancipated from the trammels of. 
the London season, Cowes “ Week” may seem the beginning 
of the year’s yacht-racing ; to the devotee of the sport, who has 
wandered with the racing craft from the Thames in early June to 


the Clyde and Dublin Bay in late July, Cowes is but the begin- - 
ning of the end. For him the season has no surprises left in . 


store; if he be the owner of a new boat, he has already fully. 
tested her capabilities, or, should she have seen previous seasons, 


he has learnt the value of any alterations made during the - 


winter, and the amount of obsoleteness that may have overtaken 
her. The present year has been unusually prolific of new cham- 
pions; the sport has, it is true, suffered somewhat as yet from. 


light weather, but the entries have been more numerous and the - 


enthusiasm greater than for many seasons past, especially among 
the small raters. The increase of the mosquito fleet is very . 
noticeable ; the owners of big yachts may be inclined to scoff at 
the many seceders from their ranks, but the satisfaction of being. 
a personage rather than a passenger on one’s own boat is surely 
easily understandable. The modern tendency to sail in classes of 
exact rating, and thus avoid time-allowances, is equally excellent / 
in purpose and in effect. 

The first-class boats, which have to be called the “ exceeding 
a rating of forty” class (and, of course, the cruisers), alone - 
maintain the system of time-allowances, and this class alone 
has received no notable addition to its numbers. Thistle has 
been sold to the German Emperor, and is not to be raced 
except in Germany; there is little doubt, however, that 
both Iverna and Valkyrie, who are much improved boats, would 
now beat her even more easily than they did during the 
latter part of last season. The only other yacht now remain- 
ing in the big class is Farana, now Maid Marion, who was sold 
to her new owner when the season was too imminent for her 
copper to be stripped or the vessel put into proper trim; she has, 
therefore, sailed much below her previous form, Blue Rock, a. 
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fine beamy vessel, built on similar lines to the failure Petronilla, 
and at much the same time, came out for the first time this season 
to try conclusions with the above-named three. Finding that 
they were all too good for her, she migrated to the cruising class, 
where she won some prizes, and was then laid up, owing to an 
illness, Valkyrie and Iverna have hitherto divided honours fairly 
equally, and both have for a time been out of the lists owing to 
deaths in the owners’ families. It is, in fact, doubtful whether 
Iverna will race again this year. The 4o-rater class is of 
higher interest. Here we have two new yachts, Thalia and 
Reverie, both designed to beat last year’s champion forty, Creole, 
and both entirely successful. In Southern waters, owing to the 
late arrival of Thalia, the task devolved mainly on Reverie, who 
hails from Fay of Southampton. The other had her innings in 
Seotland and Ireland, Reverie not going North. Of the seven 
races the two new cracks have sailed together, Thalia has won 
five. She is Scotch, designed and built by the Fifes of Fairlie, 
but is sailed by an Essex crew and skipper. The fourth place 
among this year’s forties belongs to White Slave, last year a 
lugger, and now a pole-masted cutter. It required a very 
egregious fluke to bring her in before the others, but such a one 
did occur in the Clyde. She has only recently been coppered, 
and seems to be thereby somewhat improved. Deerhound, the 
success of 1889, is not out this year, having been sold 
in the Mediterranean, after winning numerous prizes last winter. 
Fairlie has also carried off the honours in the 20-rating class, 
and even more definitely than in the case of Thalia. During the 
past two years Dragon stood at the head of the class, and her 
owner, fearing she too would be outbuilt, determined to take the 
bull by the horns and do it himself. The result, also known as 
Dragon, was beaten in her first race at Dover by the mediocre 
Ghost ; since then she has won some score of first prizes in suc- 
cession, the result being never in doubt with a true breeze, and 
even on the flukiest days she has always managed to get home 
first. The old Dragon is on the sale list, as also is Chiguita, her 
last year’s most dangerous rival. Of the rest, Velzie, Clarissa, 
Siola furnish excellent racing for second place. A new twenty, 
Nesta, has recently been launched at Southampton ; but not even 
the most sanguine think she will beat Dragon. Coming down to 
the 10-raters, it begins to be necessary to discriminate between 
England and Scotland; few of such small craft care to risk the 
voyage from Clyde to Solent, or vice versd, and their lead keels 
are too much for the deck of a steamer. In the South the tens 
are as they have been for two years. Decima and Dis stand out un- 
approached, and Decima, as heretofore, invariably defeats Dis. 
In the Clyde matters are very different, though even there the 
ten class is not so popular as are the still smaller ones. Dora, 
the Scotch champion, in some respects is the boat of the year. 
Our most famous yacht-architect at last consented to design a 
centre-board, and at his first attempt produced a vessel that 
could win race after race against the hitherto invincible 
Yvonne. It remains to see whether she can outsail Decima. 
The prejudice among English yachtsmen against a centre- 
board is bound to die hard. At present detractors find 
great consolation in the fact that the “ board” is made of gun- 
metal, and weighs overaton. The Yacht Racing Association, 
allows the lifting of a centre-board, but forbids the shifting of 
ballast. Dora has, therefore, an undoubted advantage of great 
importance, and the Y. R. A. may feel themselves called upon to 
explain that by “board” they imply a wooden construction of 
the kind that has always been used successfully on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Of other Scotch tens, Phantom has generally 
preceded Woodcock and Kite at the finish. Five-raters find no 
favour in the Clyde ; but Southampton possesses a very pretty 
class, Windfall (sailed by a lady) holding pre-eminence, with 
Ternia, Savourna, and Alwida some way behind, and Quingue 
nowhere. A very capable 5-rater, Glycera, deserted the Solent 
for Ireland early in the season, where she met no serious compe- 
tition. Of the small fry, the 2}-rater class is by far the most 
popular both in England and Scotland. They are, indeed, too 
numerous to mention severally ; but Babe and Avadavat usually 
lead in the Solent, while the Clyde possesses two centre-boards, 
Elfin and Ornsay, who carry all before them without much difli- 
culty, nor have the keel-boats cause to grumble in their case at 
the plates’ excessive weight. Tinier still, tbere are 1-raters, even 
3-raters (though this is a reduetio ad absurdum), and many well- 
known yachtsmen are found sailing them. They are veritable 
yachts in model, with lead keel prolonged like a fin, but scarcely 
look dignified either in or out of the water. Pup is the name 
that oftenest greets the eye as winner, a title that is only too 
appropriate. At present there are no }-raters. 

Other yachts that deserve mention are Irene, built at Fairlie 
for Prince Henry of Prussia, and, needless to say, not yet defeated 
in Germany; Columbine, a 60-rating racing-cruiser yawl, who 
should give good account of herself in the forthcoming handicaps ; 
and an eccentric lugger, Jedstart, third in the series to Paradox 


and White Slave, and equally useless as a racer. The big Lethe 
is still the speediest cruiser afloat, and her narrow victory over 
Iverna at Dover, for a Queen’s Cup, was very popular. But it 
only showed once again that, given a slashing wind and plenty 
of reaching, a yawl, or even a schooner, with her allowances for 
rig, can save her time on the finest cutter ever built ; though in 
ordinary weather, or beating to windward, the cutter-rig is, of 
course, almost certain of victory. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


M*®s DECIMA, Mr. F. C. Burnand’s adaptation of M. Bou- 

cheron’s Miss Helyett, is decidedly a more amusing piece than 
the French piece. The English dialogue is smarter and wittier 
than the French, and the play is more condensed and intelligible. 
It is, moreover, quite free from anything likely to upset Mrs. 
Grundy, who need not bring her largest fan, and who may “con- 
duct ” her daughters to the Criterion without fear or reproach. Of 
plot there is very little. Miss Decima is the tenth and youngest 
daughter of a Dissenting minister from New Orleans, who is eager 
to follow her nine elder sisters’ examples and get married. She 
manages to effect her purpose on what might be called Mowcherian 
principles. Miss Mowcher being elevated, it will be remembered, 
on a table, declared to Steerforth and David Copperfield that if 
either of them “ saw her ankles,” she would, on being assured of 
the fact, “go straight home and destroy herself.” Miss Decima 
tumbles down a precipice at Interlaken. In doing so she assumes 
an unbecoming position, and her apparently lifeless form is 
carried into safety by a young artist, who is unable to re- 
cognize her because in her intense modesty she holds her 
cloak tightly drawn over her face. True to Mowcherian 
principles, Decima determines to sacrifice herself on the altar of 
Hymen to the man who has rescued her under circumstances 
which have permitted him to catch a glimpse of her ankles. 
They are not ankles in the French edition of the story. Mr. 
Burnand has, so to speak, “ toned them down,” and hont soit qui 
mal y pense. Nothing but very clever acting and plenty of 
pretty music could save such a trivial plot as this from becom- 
ing terribly tedious. M. Audran has supplied the music, and 
it is delightfully fresh and pretty. By the way, it is an error 
to say that Mr. Percy Reeve collaborated with Mr. F. OC. 
Rurnand in this piece. Mr. Burnand adapted the play and wrote 
the spoken dialogue. Mr. Perey Reeve, who worked quite in- 
dependently of Mr. Burnand, is the author of the lyrics. Since 
these occupy at least half of the libretto, Mr. Reeve is to be con- 
gratulated on their brightness and on the admirable way in which 
they fit into the rest of the text. The piece is announced on the 
programme as “ adapted by Mr. F.C. Burnand, lyrics by Mr. Percy 
Reeve.” 

To turn to the acting, to which the honours of the success are 
mainly due, we must, in the first place, congratulate Mlle. Nesville, 
who is the soul and life of the entertainment. She is a charming 
little personage, exquisitely quaint and amusing, and a perfect 
comédienne. Her voice, which is very small, has been fairly well 
trained, and she sings with all the grace and finish of Théo when 
that diva was younger than, alas! she is now. Mr. David James 
is most amusing as the Rev. Jeremiah Jackson. Mr. Charles 
Conyers sings and acts very well indeed as Peter Paul Rolleston, 
the artist. Equally good is Mr. Chauncey Olcott, an American 
singer, as O’Flanagan. Mr. Templar Saxe is excellent as “a 
general friend,” and Mr. Welton Dale is very diverting as Marma- 
duke Jessop, an idiotic masher. Miss A. M. Victor must be seen 
to be appreciated as the sweet-tempered Sefiora de Varganaz. 
Her dancing is not to be described ; for what pen can do justice 
to the grace with which she so delicately shows Aer ankles, and 
thereby provokes the heartiest laughter we have heard in a 
theatre for a long time? Miss Josephine Findlay, as Sefora 
Inez, sings very nicely, and Miss Lucy Buckstone is charming as 
Flora. 

The Princess's Theatre opened on Monday evening under 
favourable auspices with a new melodrama by Mr. Blood, 
entitled Fate and Fortune. This piece is rather old-fashioned 
and a good deal too much spun out ; but still it is interesting and, 
now that the dialogue has been carefully condensed, it bids fair 
to achieve popularity with the large “ pit and gallery audience” of 
this theatre, who like to see vice punished and virtue rewarded, 
after many trials and hairbreadth escapes. How a Russian 
adventurer feloniously obtains possession of 30,000/. and seeks the 
hand of Miss Glendon, the heroine, and how his wickedness is 
finally exposed by the hero, are matters which would require a 
great deal of space to relate fully. Suffice to say, that every- 
thing ends satisfactorily, although a good deal too near mid- 
night to be quite convenient for those in the audience who 
live at a distance from the immediate neighbourhood of Oxford 
Street. The literary merit of this piece is not great; but it 
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contains some clever characterization. It is very well acted by 
Mr. George Barrett, Mr. Abingdon, and Mr. W. R. Sutherland, 
and by Miss May Whitty and Miss Cecily Richards. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s benefit assumed this year, as it always does, 
quite the aspect of a “function.” The Lyceum was crowded, 
and Miss Terry, as Beatrice, was, as usual, delightful from the 
moment she came on to the stage until she made her farewell 
bow. Meantime the Lyceum Theatre is undergoing great im- 


provements, and for the next week or so is in the hands of the 


masons and their allies, the carpenters. When the “ Daly Com- 
pany” appear early in September they will do so by electric 
light, which is to be introduced all over the house. 

Mrs. John Wood has made arrangements to produce a comedy 
by Mr. Clyde Fitch, the author of Beau Brummel, at the Court 
Theatre early in October. It will be entitled Pamela's Prodigy. 

On August 27 Mr. David Christie Murray's play, Chums, will 
be produced at the Globe Theatre. The author will appear in 
the leading part. 

Gloucester was en féte last Monday. The occasion was the 
centenary of the opening of a theatre on the site of the present 
fine house. Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry appeared 
on this occasion in The Bells and Nance Oldfield. With his usual 
generosity, Mr. Irving made a condition that the entire proceeds 
of the performance should be handed over to the local charities, 
an offer most gladly accepted. The house was literally packed, 
many of the clergy and their wives appearing in the boxes and 
stalls. Mr. Irving made two of his very best speeches on 
this memorable occasion—one at the fall of the curtain and 
the other at the banquet offered to Miss Terry and himself 
by the Mayor and Corporation at the Bell Hotel, the 
chair being taken by Sir John E. Dorington. “Here,” said he, 
“in this old cathedral town—ripe with memories of so many 
centuries—a battle was being fought, a battle as old as the 
foundation of your cathedral itself—a battle against unworthy 
prejudice. We are told in the records of the time that leave to 
play in the theatre at all was only got by a subterfuge. The 
players were not licensed to perform in Gloucester, but procured 
a licence permitting them to perform within ten miles of Chel- 
tenham. That playing as such was wrong could not be sup- 
ported, even by the objectors, for plays used to be given in the 
cathedral itself by the monks in olden time. However, the battle 
was won—as all battles are—by persistence, by strategy, and by 
a belief in the cause for which men fight. Since this wholesome 
revolution was accomplished, five generations have experienced 
the effects of pleasant, intellectual entertainment. Is may have 
been that the theatre was not always at the high level of worth 
and excellence at which it should be, but it was at such time 
that it was without support or countenance of the public. Every 
one should remember that, although a manager of a theatre is 
strong whilst he has the support of the public, without it he is 
helpless. The better the public support a theatre the better will 
be the fare put before them.” 

To-night takes place the first performance of Messrs. Sims and 
Buchanan’s new drama at the Adelphi; and also of the revival 
of Theodora at the New Olympic. 

Mr. Pettitt’s new nautical drama, The Sailor's Knot, is in active 
rehearsal at Drury Dane. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


it is not surprising that the evidence given in the case of 
“Niiffer against Sebag” by the Chairman of the Stock Ex- 
change Committee and Mr. Millbank in the matter of stopped 
bonds should have called forth much hostile criticism, for it is 
open to a somewhat startling interpretation. It is so, perhaps, 
chiefly because opportunity was not afforded for qualifying and 
explaining it. But in any event the rules of the Stock Exchange 
on the subject are not only not immoral, but are strictly in 
accordance with what is believed to be the law of this country. 
A bond to bearer in English law is generally understood to be a 
negotiable instrument, the property in which passes by delivery 
just as it does in the case of a banknote, Therefore the pur- 
chaser of such a bond, without notice of any defect in the 
title of the vendor, becomés its legal owner, and as such 
he has power to give a good title to any purchaser from him, 
If he had not, he would not be owner, and the bond would not 
be a negotiable instrument. Yet at the trial the Lord Chief 
Justice intimated that such an owner is morally bound to give 
notice of estoppel to an intending purchaser. But is that 
really so? He is an innocent purchaser, and the law declares 
that he is the full owner of the bond. Can there be any moral 
obligation upon him, then, to waive the right which the law 
confers upon him, and to give notice to all the world that there is 
a question as to his tille when, in fact, the law will not listen to 


any such question? He is as innocent as the original owner of 
the bond, and he has, therefore, as much right to it as that owner. 
But if the owner of the bond is not bound to give notice of 
estoppel, can it be seriously contended that the Stock Exchange 
is under an obligation to do so? On the contrary, is not the 
Stock Exchange bound to obey the law? Suppose a stock- 
broker were instructed by a client to sell a stopped bond, 
and that he were to give notice to an intending purchaser 
that the bond was stopped, and that in consequence the latter 
refused to buy. Is it not probable that the client would 
bring an action against the broker? And is it not at 
least possible that he would recover damages, on proving that 
the negotiability of the bond had been lessened by the act of his 
own broker? But it may be said that in the case of “ Riiffer and 
Sebag” the stopped bond was a Spanish bond, and it had been 
stopped by order of a Spanish Court. The exact effect of the 
order does not clearly appear. Evidence was produced at the 
trial showing that the financial agents of the Spanish Government 
had paid the coupons on Spanish stopped bonds in this country, 
thereby apparently recognizing that the English law applies, and 
that the innocent purchaser here becomes the legal owner. That 
is, however, only a presumption. There is a doubt as to the real 
effect of the action of the Spanish Courts, and it may be said, 
therefore, that in such a case a broker is bound to give notice to 
an intending purchaser, But even here the broker may fairly 
answer that, because of a mere doubt, he is not justified in doing 
anything that would lessen the value of his client's property. 
And the Stock Exchange may defend their rule on the ground 
that they make their rules according to the law of England, 
and ought not to admit exceptions until there is clear 
proof of the need of such exceptions—that, in fact, they 
would not be justified in excepting a Spanish bond from 
the general rule until Spain has decided whether estoppel does 
or does not affect the negotiability of the bond. But while the 
rules and practice of the Stock Exchange are intelligible and 
based upon a sound principle—namely, obedience to the law of 
England—the position of investors is, for all that, not satisfactory. 
The law of England is, of course, paramount within English 
jurisdiction, but it does not prevail in Spain. And suppose the 
Spanish Courts were to decide that a stopped bond belongs, not 
to the innocent purchaser in England, but to the person from 
whom it was stolen in Spain, the English purchaser would have 
no redress. Is it not possible for the two countries to agree to 
treat such cases on some common principle? The person from 
whom the bond is stolen, and the person who buys it without 
any knowledge of defect in the title of the vendor, are both inno- 
cent. One or other or both must suffer, and it is a question of 
expediency only which it is to be. Is it not possible for the two 
Governments to come to an understanding on the point? and 
would it not be an advantage to English investors if they were 
to do so? Of course the Stock Exchange rules and practice 
would have to conform to the new arrangement. 

Throughout the week the value of money has been steadily 
declining. At the Stock Exchange Settlement, which began on 
Tuesday, the general rates charged by banks to Stock Exchange 
borrowers ranged from 1} per cent. to 2 per cent., and in some 
cases loans were made as low as 1} percent. In the open dis- 
count market the rate has fallen to about 14 per cent., and bill- 
brokers are unwilling to take short loans from the banks, even at 
$ per cent. They say that they find it impossible to employ the 
money. Partly, no doubt, this is true, for there is a great scarcity 
of bills owing to the restriction of credits by all the great financial 
houses that has followed the crisis of November. But partly, 
also, the bill-brokers are unwilling to take many bills. The 
distrust that has pervaded the City since November has deepened 
again this week, and alarmist rumours have once more been cir- 
culated. One or two houses in London have been talked about, 
and it has been aflirmed more confidently that two German 
banks were in difliculties, and also a house in Paris. There 
is no reason to doubt that some of the Continental banks are 
gravely embarrassed. They have suffered heavy losses, and they 
have locked up much of their capital. But the Continental 
banks are in the habit of combining together whenever a crisis 
threatens, and it is quite possible that they may do so now, that 
they may give assistance where it is required, and so support 
markets. So far as London is concerned it is possible that there 
may be some more failures, for in the prevailing distrust it is 
difficult for an embarrassed house to get accommodation, but 
happily the danger of very serious failures is now small. 

The silver market has remained quiet throughout the week, the 
price being 45}3d. per oz. There is not much demand for India. 
Speculation is nearly absent, and the market is therefore de- 
pendent upon the purchases of Spain and Portugal. 

All through the week South American securities have been fall- 
ing alarmingly. Naturally Argentine stocks have suffered most. 
The premium on gold has once more risen to 325 per_cent. 
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In other words, 100 gold dollars now exchange for 425 paper 
-dollars, or, to put the matter a little differently, the paper dollar 
-of the nominal value of 4s. is worth, at present, less than a 
shilling. As only a little while ago the premium had fallen to 
-about 220, the sudden rise of late seems to indicate a fresh panic ; 
but scarcely any information reaches us, owing, it is said, to 
telegraphic disarrangement. Uruguayan and other South 
_American securities have fallen with Argentine, and there has 
likewise been a sharp decline in Portuguese, Greek, Russian, 
and Italian. The fall in all these cases is very gencrally at- 
tributed to German selling. There is no question that the sales 
from Berlin have been upon an unusually large scale, and that, 
perhaps, explaias the origin of the rumours respecting banks re- 
ferred to above; but whether the selling is by banks or not, it is 
clear that the Berlin Bourse just now is in a very critical posi- 
tion. Ever since the beginning of last year industrial securities 
have been falling persistently. During the month just ended 
the fall has been very serious indeed, and must have im- 
/perilled the position of many operators. Added to this has 
come the fall in Russian rouble notes in consequence of the 
failure of the Russian harvest. Then there has been, as already 
- gaid, a very heavy fall in Portuguese bonds, and now Italian, 
‘Spanish, and Greek are likewise declining. The Paris Bourse, 
under the pressure of the German sales, has also been weak. The 
great operators in Paris up to the present have been wonderfully 
confident, affirming that they were able, in spite of what might 
happen, to support markets; but even they have been obliged to 
yield to circumstances, and selling from Paris in London has also 
- been considerable. The Paris market is threatened with a two- 
fold difficulty. A crash in Portugal, so far as can be seen, has 
now become inevitable, and a crash also in Brazil is not im- 
_probable. Even American railroad securities have depreciated in 
the general distrust. Up to now there had been strong hopes 
that the splendid harvest in the United States would so increase 
* the business of the railways that speculation would revive, prices 
would rise rapidly, and so the European Stock Exchanges would 
&e encouraged. But the American public is as little inclined to 
» @perate just now as the European, and the great operators appear 
to be alarmed by the rumours that reach them from Europe. At 
all events American railroad securities have decidedly given 
way, and what speculation there is in New York appears to be 
for the fall, and not, as has been hoped, for the rise. 

Since the beginning of July the railroad traffic returns appear 
to show that trade is falling off under the influence of the long- 
continued distrust ; for, while the passenger traflic is increasing, 
the goods traflic is declining. No doubt at this time last year 

‘. trade was exceedingly active, and there were large increases in 
the goods receipts; but still the fact remains that the goods 
-Teceipts now are lower week by week than they were twelve 
months ago, and the probability is that there will be a further 
decline. The shock to credit must tell upon business generally. 
And it is reasonable to expect that the crises in South America, 
.in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, and the bad harvest in Russia, 
together with the somewhat deficient harvest in Western Europe, 
must have a depressing effect. The weather also just now is not 
very favourable. The prospect of the crops is, no doubt, very 
_ good ; immensely better than two months ago; but there i is a 
_ great deal of rain falling, and the temperature is not as high as 
could be desired for the season of the year. 


The movements of prices during the week have been almost 
uniformly downward, the heaviest fall being in Argentine securi- 
ties. The Five per Cents of 86, which alone of Argentine 

“ loans receives its interest in cash, closed on Thursday at 535, a 
tall compared with the preceding Thursday of 6} ; and the Four 
.and a Half per Cents closed at 27, a fall of 24. The Buenos 
Ayres Provincial Six per Cents closed at 27-29, a fall of 6. The 
‘ National Cedulas of the “A” and “B” series fell during the 
week 1, the former closing at 17}, and the latter at 16}; 
while the “ E” series fell 14, closing at 15}. The Provincial 
Cedulas of the “I” and “J” series fell 3, closing respectively 
at 9} and 8};while the “K” and “P” series fell 1, 
closing in both cases at 63. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
“Railway Seven per cent. Preference stock closed on Thursday at 
_§8-62, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 5. 
“Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 69-72, a fall of 6; 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary stock closed at 
125-27, @ fall of 5. Uruguayan Unified bonds closed at 35,a fall 
of 4} compared with the preceding Thursday; while the new 
Sixes closed at 38, a fall of 54. Brazilian Four and a Halfs of 
1888 closed at 75}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 3}; and the Fours of 1889 closed at 70, a fall of 2}. Chilian 
Four and a Halfs of 1886 closed at 75-77, a fall of 3. 
Portuguese Threes closed at 38}, a fall compared with 
‘the preceding Thursday of 1}. Spanish closed at 71}, a 


fall of 1}; Italian closed at 89}, a fall of $; and Russian 
Fours of 1889 closed at 96}, a fall of 3. American Rail- 
road securities have shared in the general decline. Thus, Union 
Pacific shares closed on Thursday at 42}, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 1}. Louisville and Nashville shares 
closed at 704, a fall of 23; and Milwaukee shares closed at 634, 
a fall of 13. These are speculative securities not suited to the 
investor, but the dividend-paying stocks have also given way. 
Thus, New York Central shares closed on Thursday at 101}, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of } ; and Lake Shore 
shares closed at 110}, a fall of 14. 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 


ik is a far cry from Covent Garden, with its imperfectly re- 
hearsed performances, inattentive audiences, and mismanaged 
mise-en-scene, to the Bayreuth Festspielhaus, where it takes 
months to rehearse three works properly, and there is no dis- 
tracting chatter or noisy arrival of late comers to draw away atten- 
tion from the wonderful stage pictures put before the audience. 
The few English musicians and amateurs who were fortunate 
enough to be present at the performance of Parsifal with which 
this year's Festival opened on Sunday week might well have ex- 
claimed with Dr. Marianus, as they sat in the darkened theatre 
when the first strains of the prelude were heard proceeding from 
the invisible orchestra— 
Hier ist die Aussicht frei, 
Der Geist erhoben. 


Though so much has been written and said about Parsifal that it 
must be familiar to many who have not been to Bayreuth, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the work remains as absolutely 
unique in its impressiveness as on the memorable occasion in 
July 1882 when it was first produced. The opponents of Wagner's 
theories concerning art were forced to acknowledge this at the 
time, but attributed it to the influence of the Master's dominating 
individuality. Such an explanation is no longer possible, for 
Wagner has now been dead for upwards of seven years, and yet 
the extraordinary effect of Parsifal shows no signs of diminish- 
ing. The end of the first act is still listened to with breathless 
attention, and when the curtains are drawn upon the beautiful 
scene in the Grail Temple the audience leaves the theatre 
in silence which is more expressive than the most frantic 
applause. Such an effect would be impossible anywhere else, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that it will be long before any 
attempt is made to transfer Parsifal to the boards of an ordinary 
opera-house. The mysticism of the subject, which is the more 
remarkable as coming from a man who owned no definite reli- 
gious belief, is doubtless the reason of much of the peculiar 
impression created by the performance ; but, apart from this, the 
enthusiasm of the artists who take part in it, from the principal 
performers down to the very supers, all tends to produce an 
effect of reality which is at times almost absolutely convincing. 
In this respect the Bayreuth performances are a lesson to stage 
managers, and it would be well if they could be studied by those 
who are responsible for the haphazard and conventional repre- 
sentations which are the bane and disgrace of too many opera- 
houses, not only in England, but in Germany and France as well. 
As each succeeding Bayreuth Festival takes place it is with feel- 
ings of misgiving that those who have the interest of operatic art 
at heart travel to the inaccessible Bavarian town which Wagner 
chose for his great experiment—misgivings lest the demons of 
custom and conventionality should have made their influence felt 
on a stage from which they have hitherto been excluded. This 
year, at all events, they are hardly apparent, though in some 
minor details it must be acknowledged that the performances 
show a slight falling off. Still, the result on the whole is what 
it has always been, and the performances of Parsifal, Tristan, 
and Tannhduser last week were worthy of the reputation of the 
place. Absolute perfection—such perfection as was attained when 
Wagner himself superintended the production of Parsifal—can 
hardly be expected, and the management has always shown itself so 
critical and ready to correct defects that it is safe to predict that the 
remaining performances of the three works chosen for this year’s 
Festival will leave nothing for the keenest critics to find fault with. 
In a matter like this, fault-finding, which is always an ungracious 
and disagreeable task, can be dismissed in a few words; and when 
it has been pointed out that neither Frau Materna nor Herr Win- 
kelmann—who respectively took leading parts in Parsifal and 
Tannhiuser—is, the former physically, the latter vocally, any 
longer suitable for the characters they represented; that Herr 
Alvary’s Tristan is overshadowed by Frau Sucher’s superb Isolde; 
that Herr Plank’s appearance as Kurwenal unfortunately detracts 
from his good singing; and that a little more movement among 
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the members of the chorus in the last act of Parsifal would be 
desirable, the only unpleasant part of a critic's duty with regard 
to the week's performances has been done. 

Though the company at Bayreuth does not include so many 
artists of the first rank as were gathered together at the recent 
season of Italian opera in London, the mediocrity of some of the 
performers, considered individually, was lost sight of in the 
excellence of the whole ensemble. Of really great artists two, 
or at most three, can be named. These were Frau Sucher, 
of Hamburg, who sang the part of the heroine in Tristan und 
Isolde, and that of Venus in Tannhduser; M. Van Dyck, who 
was the Parsifal, and Frau Materna, who appeared as Kundry— 
‘the part which she originally created—at the opening perform- 
ance of the Festival. Frau Sucher was seen as Isolde in England 
‘in 1882; but since then she has immensely improved, both as an 
actress and a singer. The part is a difficult one to represent 
_properly, for there is always a temptation to exaggerate the love 
scenes, while the music is notoriously the hardest that ever prima 
donna had to sing. But Frau Sucher successfully overcomes 
such obstacles, and avoids every pitfall; her acting of the part is 
full of dignity, and yet as passionate as could be wished, and she 
‘not only declaims the music, but sings it as well—which is 
not always the case with Wagnerian singers. As Venus 
she had less to do, and was also hampered by being asso- 
ciated with Herr Winkelmann as Tannhiiuser; but her per- 
formance, though less prominent, was almost as good as in 
Tristan, M. Van Dyck’s Parsifal was familiar to those who 
were at the Bayreuth Festival two years ago, but since then 
his voice has gained in force, and his conception of the character 
‘has considerably matured. The intense earnestness of his sing- 
ing, which was a noticeable feature when he was heard at Covent 
Garden last season, was profoundly impressive, especially in the 
scene with Kundry in the second act. At the second perform- 
‘ance of Parsifal the part of Kundry was resigned by Frau 
Materna in favour of Friiulein Mailhac, of Carlsruhe, of whom 
‘great things had been expected, owing to her recent performance 
‘in Berlioz's Les Troyens. She is the most attractive-looking 
‘representative of the part who has so far been seen, and her 
acting is extremely good. Vocally she leaves something to be 
desired, for her intonation was not quite true, and she is apt to 
force her voice in a way which is painful to listen to, The other 
performers in Parsifal and Tristan may be passed over without 
‘detailed comment. All were good; but their merit lay more in 
their contribution to the general effect than in any individual 
excellence. The orchestra was quite admirable, and the charming 
-chorus of flower-maidens in the second act of Parsifal was de- 
‘dlightfully sung and acted. 

It would be a pleasant task, if space permitted, to discuss 
‘the various interesting points raised by the performance at 
Bayreuth of the Paris version of Tannhduser, which was 
produced for the first time at the Festspielhaus on Wednesday 
week, Much care and expense have been bestowed upon 
‘the revival, which is obviously intended, with Parsifal, to 
be the principal attraction of the year. The work is, in its 
-original form at least, so essentially an “ opera "—using the 
term as opposed to Wagner's later “ music-dramas ”—that much 
-curiosity was felt as to the effect it would produce on a stage 
which has hitherto been solely devoted to very different com- 
positions. The result was necessarily somewhat strange, and, at 
‘a first hearing, not altogether satisfactory, but how much of this 
feeling is due to the associations of the theatre, and how much 
to the version of Zannhduser performed, it would be difficult to 
‘decide. It is certain that the additions which Wagner made to his 
early opera for the hapless Paris performance in 1861 are not at all 
in keeping with the older parts of the opera, in which the influence 
of Weber is so strongly felt. The new Venusberg scene, which 
was almost entirely rewritten for Paris, sounds as if it might 
have been a suppressed passage of the second act of Tristan. 
As the new version of the work is gradually supplanting the 

-original in most: of the German opera-houses, it is to be presumed 
that it has been found the most suitable for performance; it 
would be interesting if the two versions could be given at 
Bayreuth on alternate nights, for the original certainly has never 
hitherto had the advantage of being properly mounted or per- 
‘formed. The performance was best in its freedom from con- 
ventionality and the excellence of some of the stage effects, It 
was weakest in the scenery of the Venusberg and the im- 
personation of the hero by Herr Winkelmann. The part 
-of Elisabeth was allotted to Friiulein Wiborg, who was 
chosen principally for her very youthful appearance. The 
experiment was a dangerous one; but the result was very 
satisfactory, for, though her voice is not very strong, she sang 
charmingly, and her simple and unaffected acting gave a new 
and very effective complexion to the part. Of Herr Winkelmann’s 
Tannhiiuser it is best to say little. He has had a fine voice, but 
was never a good singer; now the voice has gone, and the sing- 


ing remains what it was. The remaining performers were all 
excellent, and the chorus sang and acted in a way which, to ears 
accustomed to the coarse bawling and idiotic gestures of a worn- 
out Italian opera chorus, was simply delightful. The ballet did 
its best to realize Wagner’s minute directions as to the arrange - 
ment of the orgie in the Venusberg scene; but the effect 
would have been better if the dresses had been scantier and 
more diaphanous. The dancing was good, owing to its uncon- 
ventional character; an almost too tender regard for the feel- 
ings of the German representative of Mrs. Grundy prevented 
the scene being absolutely successful, The view of the Wartburg 
in Acts i. and iii., and the scene in the castle, in Act ii., were very 
well painted, and the lighting arrangements—notably in the last 
act, in which the appearance of Venus was admirably managed— 
were quite excellent. The smoothness with which the changes of 
scene took place was very remariable. The most elaborate effects 
were carried out without a hitch, and with none of the irritating 
shouts of stage carpenters which have been so prominent under 
similar circumstances at recent operatic performances in London. 
The good management behind the curtain was equalled by the 
behaviour of the audience, which was seated when each act 
began, and neither talked nor applauded while it lasted. For this 
the absence of the lowest of Nietzsche's five classes of travellers— 
those who travel to be looked at—is accountable, and it is 
to be hoped that the good behaviour will be maintained when the 
audience contains a larger proportion of English than was the case 
last week. As it was, silence must have been kept with difficulty 
by certain members of the Wagner-Verein, who on the whole of 
the previous day had turned the General Meeting of the Society 
into a display of brawling, which more than once nearly led to 
blows. But over these proceedings it is best to draw a veil. 


PICTURE-GALLERIES—AND OTHER TIINGS, 


os is nothing so puzzling to a plain man as the constant 
cry that there is no money in London. He does not, of 
course, take it quite literally. Of the mysteries of finance he may 
really be as ignorant as Mr. Skimpole affected to be; yet he 
understands that there is still a very tolerable amount of cash in 
the Bank of England, that the Government is still able to meet 
its liabilities, that our Services are not likely to mutiny for 
arrears of pay, and that if Britannia had occasion to put her hand 
to-morrow on a few odd millions, she would not need to put it out 
very far or to keep it out very long. But the general poverty of 
London, of the small and select circle that makes up the world 
according to the newspapers—that is the cry that surprises him. 
Only the other day he learned from one of those great authorities 
that the last days had come of the dullest season on record. No- 
body had any money to spend on themselves or their friends. The 
milliners were rending their garments—partly, it may be, to keep 
their hands in; the pastrycooks were moistening their stale buns 
with their tears; the fiddlers were plying sterile bows to each 
other to the tune of “ There’s nae Luck aboot the House” ; every- 
where the tradesmen were complaining that they could not even 
get their old bills paid, to say nothing of the chance to make out 
new ones—and, though the first part of this complaint is no un- 
familiar thing, the second is assuredly not common. The cold hand 
of poverty is over all things and people. What, asks the plain 
man, what does it all mean? Every morning he reads in his 
daily paper of balls and rumours of balls, of dinners, and garden- 
parties, and all the other dreary devices idle folk employ to wear 
their waking hours away. He goes out into the streets and is 
stunned with the ceaseless roar of what Our Reporter calls dash- 
ing equipages; he flies for refuge to the Park, and can find no 
rest for the sole of his plain foot among the glittering throngs 
that crowd it. Not a week passes but he is astounded by the ac- 
counts of some terrific sale of books, pictures, wine, plate, furni- 
ture. Only the other day the pretty things collected with so much 
industry and acuteness by Mr. George Cavendish Bentinck were 
sold, for prices representing on the average a return of cent. per 
cent. on the original cost. Among them was a writing-table, 
which was bought by a dealer in Bond Street, after a sharp 
tussle with another of the tribe, for one thousand pounds, One 
thousand pounds is no mean sum for a writing-table, even had it 
been that immortal piece of wood whereon the Waverley Novels 
were written ; and we may be sure the dealer did not buy it for 
himself. To turn to another sphere—new theatres, magazines, 
journals, spring up every day almost. Not all, perhaps, are 
destined to a very long life or a very merry one; but all in- 
dicate the presence, not to say the superfluity, of money some- 
where. But the strangest of all indications of our poverty has 
been the anonymous gift of 80,000/. for the erection of a picture- 


gallery, to be known as the National Gallery of British Art. 
Here the plain man will probably find himself in a con- 
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dition of mind to which the unfortunate Twemlow’s was one of 
eternal peace. It is not alone the marvel that a member of a 
poverty-stricken community should have 80,000/, to spare; 
the subject on which he has elected to bestow his bounty is 
infinitely more surprising. For surely if there be one good thing 
within this mortal vale of which we have, we will not say too 
much, but at least a sufficiency, it tis—the picture-gallery! Of 
all the channels through which the fertilizing waters of culture 
are shed upon this barren isle,;the picture-gallery is surely the 
most frequent. Nor in London only. What provincial town, 
old enough to boast an oldest inhabitant, so poor that it cannot 
show, if not a permanent gallery, at/least once a year or there- 
about an Exhibition—we begzOur Reporter's pardon, we should 
say a Loan Collection—of pictures ?_. But let us keep to London, 
which is quite big enough to set the plain man’s wits wandering. 
Consider for a moment the galleries open for our delectation in 
this city ; the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, 
the galleries at South Kensington, at the Soane Museum. 
Almost every picture-dealer’s shop in Bond Street, Piccadilly, 
Pall Mall, and the Haymarket has now taken to itself this sound- 
ing title, doubtless with no less justification than a certain fishing- 
tackle maker of our acquaintance has to call himself an Artist in 
Flies. Then there are the exhibitions, from the Royal Academy 
downwards (or upwards as Mr. Harry Furniss would say), in 
which the painters’ harvest is annually garnered, and of which 
the laws of time and space forbid us even to attempt the number- 
ing. Surely, one is tempted to say, surely this nameless bene- 
factor of his race could not well have selected a less inevitable 
object for his liberality than a picture-gallery. 


This, however, is to be a very particular gallery, though its pur- 
pose has never yet, perhaps, been made quite clear, at least to our 
plain man. It has been in the air now for the best part of a year, 
ever since Mr. Tate made the offer of his collection to the trustees 
of the National Gallery. The trustees could not see their way to 
accepting Mr. Tate’s liberality, but others had a clearer vision. 
Here, indeed, was the opportunity for which the finer spirits 
of this country have long been sighing. Speaking through 
the mouth of Mr. Harry Quilter, they declared themselves to be, 
as the Irishman says, just spoiling for want of a Pinacothek, or a 
Luxembourg, as the case might be—a true National Gallery of 
British Art whereon no cold shadow of foreign competition should 
fall. Mr. Tate’s collection, which is mainly composed of the 
work of living painters, would be the germ of what, freed from 
the unjust and injurious action of close corporations like the 
Royal Academy (see Mr. Quilter, passim), would grow in a very 
few years to be the real Royal Academy of the English nation, 
while round it adequate schools of art and craftsmanship 
might group themselves securely, not in selfish isolation, but in 
dependence on the impartial recognition which their work would 
therefrom receive (Mr. Quilter, as before). Then the Times took 
up the wondrous tale, stirred by the munificent offer of 10,0001. 
from Mr. Agnew ; next followed the nameless 80,000-pounder, and 
then the building seemed assured. Now came the question of site, 
which promised for some time to be a difficult one. The space 
at the back of the National Gallery was first advocated, but that 
had unfortunately been already secured for the National Portrait 
Gallery, now languishing in the dusty obscurity of Bethnal Green. 
Then Kensington Palace was for a time the favourite, but that 
too fellthrough. Meanwhile, the Government (which had never 
professed any great rapture at the scheme) was advocating a site 
at South Kensington, in which wilderness of art there is still 
room to spare, and the Committee, appointed for the purpose, 
was reporting to the same effect. But this did not at all suit the 
Pinacothekites. To escape the unjust and injurious action of 
the National Gallery and the Royal Academy only to fall into 
the hands of those who misrule at South Kensington was not at 
all to be endured. For the one thing, and perhaps the only thing, 
that has been clear throughout is that the promoters of this new 
Gallery intend to manage it on their own lines; there is to be 
positively no connexion with any other show; they will - 


Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 


This brave determination seemed like to throw things into con- 
fusion, when fortunately the Men of Science (like Balaam blessing 
where they meant to curse) stepped in to the aid of the Men of 
Art. The pictures would interfere, they said, with what the 
Oxford Undergraduate would have playfully called their Stinks. 
Mr. Goschen sighed as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, but obeyed 
as a man; South Kensington was abandoned, and Mr. Quilter 
breathed again. At the present moment a site on the Thames 
Embankment, between the Temple and the City of London 
School, is talked of, if the Government and the Corporation can 
come to terms. 


But when the site is found and the Gallery built, the question 
' still waits to be answered, How is it to be filled? So far as we 


have yet been able to form any clear idea of the scheme from the 
sounding generalities of its promoters, it is intended to make the 
Gallery a sort of permanent Royal Academy, as it were, wherein 
the fixe flower of British painting shall be seen, not for an age, but 
for all time. It seems at first to have been anticipated by some 
hopeful spirits that the other Galleries would haste to follow 
Mr. Tate’s lead ; that the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
the Soane Museum, even despised South Kensington, would 
cheerfully strip themselves of their native treasures to adorn 
their new rival. This, of course, was no more than a devout 
imagination. Private munificence may, and doubtless will, 
be active enough, and private munificence, when under the 
chastening restraint of some one able to say xo at the right 
time, is a very fine thing ; without that restraint, it is apt to be 
embarrassing, as may be learned from a visit to Trafalgar Square. 
It is clear, however, that the Gallery, at any rate after the first 
flush of private munificence has cooled down, will have to depend 
mainly on its purse. The living painter must live ; he cannot,. 
in reason, be expected to present his masterpieces, at least 
in his lifetime, to his countrymen. There arise two more 
questions, which will have to be answered. Whence are 
the funds, the annual income, to be derived? Who will 
control them—will exercise the delicate and dangerous duty 
of selection? For when it is to be exercised on the works 
of living painters, dangerous and delicate this duty assuredly 
becomes, With one solitary exception the National Gallery has- 
wisely declined to consider the claims of living painters to be 
admitted into the circle of the illustrious dead. A most wise 
resolve ; the dead man knows no rivals, no jealousies, no dis- 
appointments, 
The right ear, that is fill’d with dust, 
Hears little of the false or just. 


In this new Gallery the living man must needs be set in ex- 
press rivalry with his brother, in rivalry of present fame, and 
of those other convenient things which present fame assures. A. 
walk through the Royal Academy should convince any rational 
man how terrible must be the responsibility of deciding which 
among our many living masters shall be taken and which be left. 
If he still doubt, let him go presently down to South Kensington 
and consider the results of the Chantrey Fund. In one of his 
whimsical moments Mr. Matthew Arnold amused himself, and 
some, at least, of his readers, by speculating on the composition of 
an English Academy of Letters on the French pattern. So may 
we speculate (in no spirit of whim, but in all seriousness) on the 
composition of the governing body of this new Gallery. The 
controlling spirits will, of course, be Mr. William Agnew and 
the art-critic of the Times; Sir J. C. Robinson and Mr. 
Harry Quilter must be on the Board, or they will write such 
terribly long letters against it. It must include Mr. Furniss, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. Orrock, or they will hate it as 
vehemently as they hate the Royal Academy. If we add Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, Mr. Whistler, and the author of Letters 
to Living Artists, we shall have got the nucleus of a very efficient 
Directorate, and much should we like to be present (in the 
spitit) at their first meeting. There still remains the great ques- 
tion of funds, and “ we pause for a reply ” to this and to our other 
questions, The Gallery, observed Mr. Quilter, in one of his. 
many inspired moments, will start under very unfavourable 
auspices, “if even the suspicion of jobbery and partizanship at- 
taches to those who administer it.” No taint of such suspicion 
could attach itself to such an administration as we have 
sketched out. The public, always a suspicious body, will wait 
anxiously to see the sketch filled in, 


THE WEATHER. 


W®* have to record unseasonable weather during the greater 
part of the past week. In the month of July we do not 
expect the exposed thermometer on the grass to fall to within 
four degrees of freezing-point, as it did in the suburbs of London 
on the morning of Tuesday (28th). On Thursday (23rd) tempera- 
ture was very low for the time of year in Western and North- 
Western Europe ; the maximum for our islands was only 68° at 
Prawle Point ; in London the thermometer did not exceed 62°; 
while it was several degrees lower at some of the coast stations. 
On Friday temperature was still low, but rose gradually; and on 
Sunday the maximum in London was 76°, and in France on that 
day we hear of very high temperatures—100° at Rochefort, and 
99° at Biarritz—but on Monday the maximum in London was 
only 65°, and at Rochefort 81°. Tuesday and Wednesday were 
very cool and unsummerlike, Rain has fallen in considerable 
quantities, and has been very general. On Thursday the fall was 
particularly heavy in our eastern districts, due to an area of 
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low barometrical readings off the Yorkshire coast ; but it} filled 
up on Thursday night, and on Friday an anti-cyclone spread over 
the kingdom from off the Atlantic, with improved weather; and 
on Saturday and Sunday the weather was very fine and bright 
in most parts of Great Britain, the Mediterranean, and France ; 
but rain was reported on Sunday in some parts of Ireland, Ger- 
many, and the Baltic, where a gale was blowing. On Sunday 
night thunderstorms, with heavy rain, occurred over France and 
the South of England. On Monday heavy rain fell at many of 
our eastern and south-eastern stations, in the extreme north of 
Scotland, and in Denmark, the largest amounts measured being 
1*3 in. at the Scaw, 12 in. at Sumburgh Head, and 2 in. at 
Sittingbourne. Severe thunderstorms occurred in the South- 
East of England, and we hear of great damage done to the crops 
in Kent. On Tuesday the weather continued generally unsettled, 
with a very unsteady barometer; and, though it was fair over 
England, a good deal of rain fell at the Scotch stations and in 
Treland. The intelligence on Wednesday afternoon was that 
some improvement in the weather might be looked for on Thurs- 
‘day ; but showers were still probable, with low temperatures, and 


they came. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


= approach of the holiday season suggests matter for 
meditation as to rights of way and the law of trespass, 
The overtasked and overcrowded inhabitants of cities will be 
breaking out over the length and breadth of the country, like 
the colts turned out in the spring who are kicking up their heels 
in the meadows. Athletes who, as Artemus Ward used to say, 
follow the gentlemanly profession of doing nothing in the Law 
Courts, will be expending their reserves of long-repressed energy 
in exploring wild glens and ascending stiff hills anywhere be- 
tween Ben More of Assynt and the Cheviots. There will be an 
invasion of Wales, the Borderland, and the Lake Country by re- 
spectable tramps with knapsacks and knickerbockers; languid 
sybarites will be leading an amphibious existence in steam- 
launches, ballasted with cases of champagne and victualled from 
Fortnum & Mason; and the Cockney visitors from hundreds 
of popular wwatering-places will be clamouring at the 
doors of every park in the neighbourhood, and trying the latches 
of every farmer's field-gate. For ourselves, we confess that our 
sympathies are divided, and we have come to the conclusion that 
each separate case must be judged by its special circumstances. 
On the whole, we should roughly draw a dividing line between 
the more remote Highlands and the Lowlands. If a Bill giving 
free access to all waste-lands should become law, many a wealthy 
Highland landowner would be arbitrarily beggared. There are 
deer forests that let for any sum from 5,000/., like the Breadal- 
bane Blackmount, as it used to let, down to 1,500/., or perhaps 
1,000/., simply because the ground is a sanctuary where the deer 
are undisturbed. They lie wide from the roads that lead any- 
where; they are so many picturesque cu/s de sac in an irreclaim- 
able country, where the rights of seclusion that have been 
prescribed by immemorial usage have been transmitted by 
purchase or inheritance. Say that you rent a forest with the 
privilege of killing fifty stags, if you can circumvent so many. 
Each one of the fifty may cost you 7ol, and even a 
millionaire would never pay down such a sum were it not 
for the exhilaration of the sport and the glorious uncertainty 
of the chase. The tedious stalk must be an uncertainty at 
best ; for the red stag, with the exception of the Himalayan 
Ovis Ammon, is the most wary of animals. There may be 
any number of slips between cup and lip. A plethoric and 
rather short-winded gentleman, at a great expenditure of 
breath and knee-leather, may have wormed himself into a situa- 
tion where a quiet shot seems assured. He is already weighing 
the heavy hart in his mental scales, and gloating over the grand 
spread of the horns. The head is to be sent to-morrow to be 
stuffed by Mr. Snowie, and the antlers will be the glory of his 
Southern hall, and the text for many mendacious reminiscences 
over the claret jug. Of a sudden his quarry, which has been 
feeding towards him, tosses up his neck with undisguised 
uneasiness, suspiciously sniffs at some taint in the air, 
and trots away over the ridge in the opposite direction. The 
cause of the mishap is speedily conspicuous enough, in the 
shapes of two cheery youths, in glaring suits of tartan, who 
are striding manfully across the bogs in the wake of a long- 
limbed native. It is an excellent thing that these lads 
should enjoy themselves, and if they do not indulge too freely 
in the contents of their pocket-flasks, nothing can be more 
invigorating than their exercise. Moreover, their communing 
with strange nature in its sombre solitudes may be developing 
their latent esthetic instincts, But even if the sportsman be a 


philanthropist and a philosophical M.P., who has voted for the 
Government’s Free Education Bill, it strikes him as somewhat 
hard that he must put his hand in his pocket to subsidize those 
lanky specimens of humanity to the tune of 7o0/., which is 
sacrificed on the nail, with the chance of similar incidents being 
repeated indefinitely. Scrope, in his delightful volume on Deer 
Stalking, relates an amusing adventure of the kind; but on that 
occasion Scrope could afford to laugh, for the Saxon intruder had 
only come on the scene after the shot was over, and the stag was 
being brought to bay. And we own to having always had a 
fellow-feeling with the late Duke of Athol in the stand he made 
against the tourists in Glen Tilt, for which Punch and Leech so 
bitterly satirized him. It was no mere question of the right of 
passage through a single romantic glen, but a question whether 
the very best ground in that historical forest should be made 
practically worthless. 


We draw a line between Highlands and Lowlands, yet even in 
the rich woodlands of the southern English counties there are some- 
times singularly hard cases. In no foreign country where they 
exist are parks and domains sogenerously thrown open to the public 
asin England. There are almost invariably village paths and 
church paths to which they have free access, but beyond these 
they are usually allowed to wander at discretion everywhere 
outside of the immediate precincts of the mansion. That was 
very well in the old coaching days, when the neighbours 
had a respect for manorial rights, and strangers were few 
and far between. But now that the railways land monster 
picnic parties and whole trainfuls of boisterous excursionists 
at the neighbouring station, the liberty or license becomes an 
intolerable nuisance. A new proprietor with domestic tastes, 
the Englishman’s love of quiet and retirement, may have to 
choose between involuntary exile and unpopularity. Take Knole 
for example. In former days the park used to be open to all 
comers, and in its ample spaces, screened off by dense draperies of 
foliage, they caused no great annoyance. When the South- 
Eastern Railway made its direct line to the coast, Seven Oaks 
became as suburban as Chislehurst, and scarcely less easy of 
access. The cheap builder was already running up his semi- 
detached villas, and the promoters of cheap trips for the million 
planned perpetual summer excursions thither. The spots where 
impalpable fairies used to trip it by moonlight were devoted, in 
broad daylight, to games of kiss-in-the-ring, and torn up by the 
hobnailed boots of the players. The shady green sward beneath 
the venerable oaks was covered thickly with fragments of shat- 
tered glass, and the turf took a sickly white and yellow tinge 
with the burst confectioners’ bags and the squeezed orange-skins. 
No wonder the proprietor tried to shut his gates, or at least 
to keep his unwelcome visitors to the public paths; at the 
cost of much abuse and of sundry troublesome law-suits. 
Any kindly man, cherishing the time-honoured traditions of a 
hospitable race, would gladly live on pleasant terms with his 
neighbours. But when he is swamped in periodical invasions of 
hordes of barbarous and boisterous Tartars, he may be driven to 
fall back upon the lesser of two evils, and make a stand against 
the vulgar license of the democracy. 


But as to blocking of paths and changing the course of roads, 
it is really the prosperous middle class who are the most objection- 
able offenders. They build their pretentious villas; they buy a few 
acres of land about them ; they padlock the field gates ; they put up 
their boards in black and white menacing trespassers ; and they 
shut up the paths that may have been in use since the Heptarchy 
with bottle-topped stone walls and barbed-wire fences. Look, for 
instance, at the neighbourhood of once-romantic Windermere. A 
timid or conscientious pedestrian must stick to the dusty high- 
road, taking the chance of an occasional glimpse of the lake, while he 
is tantalized by the breezy fells above him, from which he is debarred 
by the walls and the terror of damages. Unless he hardens his 
heart, defying fences and consequences, Torquay and Bournemouth 
are become uninhabitable for the man fond of walking, for each 
modern mansion stands in its own rather extensive grounds, and 
the pine woods have been giving way to forcing-houses, paddocks 
and gardens, conservatories and cucumber-frames. It is slight 
consolation to know that the short-sighted speculators are 
probably killing the goose that used to lay them the golden eggs ; 
for, as at Cannes and Monte Carlo, the mischief is irreparable. A 
reaction is likely to follow the boom, and then the local land- 
owners and tradesmen will sit down in dust and ashes to mourn 
the fragrance of the vanished firs which have been indifferently 
replaced by the gas-lamps and the stenches of the sewers, The 
only favourite sea resorts that seem to stand a fair chance in the 
future are those where the air is salubrious and the neighbour- 
hood bleak and unattractive. As for Eastbourne, so gloriously 
and healthily situated in the shelter of the bright and breezy 
Downs, at present it is going to the dogs faster than any other 
plaice we know. At each successive visit, at intervals of a few 
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weeks, we see an indefatigable expenditure of money, raising 
with miraculous rapidity a series of obstructions between the 
town and the Downs, or, in other words, divorcing the soul from 


the body. 


THE LAST RICHTER CONCERT. 


y lege season of Richter Concerts which has just closed has not 

been prolific in novelties; but an attempt was made in the 
last concert, which took place on July 20, to atone in some 
measure for deficiencies in this respect, by the production of Pro- 
fessor Stanford’s “ Battle of the Baltic,” a ballad for chorus and 
orchestra. The brilliant success achieved by the same composer's 
“ Revenge” made it not unnatural that he should turn his at- 
tention to another of those popular lyrics in which the exploits 
of the British seamen are commemorated. That Campbell’s poem 
is as well adapted to musical illustration as Lord Tennyson’s 
stirring ballad, we are not prepared to admit ; at any rate, it does 
not seem to have inspired Professor Stanford to the same degree. 
It is useless to disguise the fact that the new work, although it 
contains much music that is both picturesque and interesting, 
is not likely to equal the “Revenge” in popular favour. 
Nevertheless, Professor Stanford may be congratulated on 
having fully sustained his reputation. No composer can 
be expected to produce an uninterrupted series of chefs- 
deuvre; the “Revenge” was a little masterpiece, and the 
“ Battle of the Baltic” is not, but it is undeniably a good piece 
of work, all the same. The ballad opens with a stirring theme 
which has been recognized by some critics, with a penetration to 
which we can lay no claim, as Dr. Boyce’s “ Hearts of Oak.” 
This is used with considerable effect throughout the work, variety 
being obtained by changes of key and rhythm. The battle scene 
is illustrated by some picturesque orchestral writing, which it 
is needless to say was rendered by Dr. Richter’s band with all 
possible effect. It is, in fact, in the orchestra that the chief 
interest lies, the chorus often playing an entirely subordinate 
part. Professor Stanford is always successful in his scoring, and 
here he is particularly felicitous ; many little touches, in them- 
selves, perhaps, insignificant, combine to make a singularly 
harmonious whole. One peculiarly happy effect occurs towards 
the close of the work, where the jovial phrase associated with the 
words 

‘Now joy, old England, raise 
For the tidings of thy might, 


lingers in the double-basses long after the chorus have passed 
on to 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar 

Let us think of them that sleep 

Full many a fathom deep 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore! 


The persistent reiteration of this particular melody by one body 
of instruments illustrates the poet’s meaning with a felicity of 
invention which can only be described as genius. 

Of the performance it is difficult to speak with approbation. 
The tone of the choir left much to be desired, and a lack of 
sufficient rehearsal was evident. The entries were often ex- 
tremely uncertain, and nuances of expression were almost alto- 
gether neglected. The orchestra, on the other hand, acquitted 
themselves most creditably. 


THE CITY OF GOLF. 
(Written at St, Andrews.) 


wou you like to see a city given over, 
Soul and body, to a tyrannizing game ? 

If you would, there’s little need to be a rover, 
For St. Andrews is that abject city’s name. 


It is surely quite superfluous to mention, 

To a person who has been here half an hour, 
That Golf is what engrosses the attention 

Of the people, with an all-absorbing power. 


Rich and poor alike are smitten with the fever; 
Tis their business and religion both to play ; 

And a man is scarcely deemed a true believer 
Unless he goes at least a round a day. 


The city boasts an old and learned college, 
Where you'd think the leading industry was Greek ; 
Even there the favoured instruments of knowledge 
Are a driver, and a putter, and a cleek. 


All the natives and the residents are patrons 
Of this royal, ancient, irritating game ; 

All the old men, all the young men, maids and matrons—. 
With this passion burn in hard and gem-like flame. 


In the morning, as the light grows strong and stronger; 
You may see the players going out in shoals; 

And when night forbids their playing any longer, 
They will tell you how they did the different holes.. 


Golf, golf, golf, and golf again—is all the story !. 
Till despair my overburdened spirit sinks, 
Till I wish that every golfer was in glory, 
And I pray the sea may overflow the links.. 


Still a slender, struggling ray of consolation 
Comes to cheer me, very feeble though it be :. 

There are two who still escape infatuation, 
One’s my bosom friend McFoozle, t’other’s me: 


As I write the words, McFoozle enters blushing, 
With a brassy and an iron in his hand. . . 

And this blow, so unexpected and so crushing, 
Is more than | am able to withstand. 


So now it but remains for me to die, sir. 
Stay! There is another course I may pursue— 
And perhaps, upon the whole, it would be wiser— 
I will yield to fate, and be a golfer too! 


— 


REVIEWS. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE.* 


N a certain sense the objection which was certain to be 
brought forward against this book is justified. An enormous 
amount of matter has been published about Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, 
and Mrs. Ireland does not pretend to add anything in the way of 
“document” except a letter or two of no great importance. 
Although her language on the subject is rather ambiguous, it. 
does not seem that she even knew Mrs. Carlyle herself. On the. 
other hand, the very enormity of the amount just referred to. 
—— a certain justification of the book itself. It has been 
calculated by skilled and earnest arithmeticians to how many 
volumes the total issue of Carlyliana of a more or less canonical’ 
kind by Messrs. Froude, Norton, Ritchie, and others amounts 
—we forget the precise total, but it is something less than that of 
the whole works of Voltaire. Then there have to be added the 
articles, of which those of the late Mr. Venables and the living 
Mr. Larkin are indispensable, and others by no means unim-. 
portant. To sift out of these the parts relating to Mrs. Carlyle, 
to subject them to intelligent biographical criticism, and so to 
ar instead of what has been called “the emptyings of a 
aleidoscope,” a coherent picture of a remarkable personality, 
cannot be said to be a superfluous or impertinent task. 

Mrs. Ireland’s performance of it is by no means to be con-. 
temned. It is a little lacking in grasp, and a little abounding in 

sh ; but the latter excess is excusable enough, and the former 

efect does not amount to a lack of criticism altogether. More- 

over Mrs. Ireland has really selected the crucial passages, or 

most of them, from the enormous mass of documents bearing on. 
the subject, and we cannot see any really misleading influence 

over her except a generous, but not permissible, desire to shield Mr. 

Froude. She herself in more than one place hints, or almost de- 
clares, that a t deal too much has been made of the un-- 
happiness of the Carlyle household ; that hasty words and grum-- 
bles on one side and on the other occur in most joint lives, 
and if pen by themselves give an altogether false impres- 

sion. But who is to blame for this if not Mr. Froude? He had 

St. Peter’s keys, he could bind and loose; and if he bound and 
loosed wrongly, we cannot see how either his skill or his dona 

Jides can — reflection. In the case cf a great elder contem- 

porary of Carlyle’s, Wordsworth, who, though a more silent and 
a more manly man, was subject to not dissimilar fits of “blues,” 

it is recorded that his wife used often to put short postscripts to 

her husband’s letters and those of Dorothy, who shared his pecu- 

liarity, ne any to the correspondent, whoever he was, 
that neither William nor Dorothy was in quite such doleful 

dumps as might appear. The Carlyles had no Hausengel like 

Mary Hutchinson to perform this good office, but at least they 

might have escaped the rendering of a disservice. A period of” 
between forty and fifty years is after all a pretty considerable one, 

and the jars and woes that look terrible when heaped together 
are very different when distributed and diluted. 

To enter into detail in the case of such a book as this would: 
be superfluous and absurd ; but a few more general observations- 
taken from the reading of it may be well in place. There can. 
be no doubt that when Mr. Froude’s revelations were first made 
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there Was a great anda rather unjust tendency to throw the 
whole blame of the unhappiness of Mrs. Carlyle’s life on her 
husband. From some, nay from much, of that blame he cannot 
escape. He was frightfully selfish—with that most tyrannical, 
if not most inhuman, form of selfishness which is blandly ignorant 
of the sacrifices it exacts and the worry it inflicts. He ought 
never to have made a girl of such physique, such education, and 
such tastes as Jane Welsh be his maid-of-all-work and more. 
That he should leave her a good deal alone was probably un- 
avoidable, and she had married with full knowledge of what his 
career was to be; but at least he need not have filled the 
times when he was with her with ais and ototois. All this 
it is easy and, what is more, it is —- just te say. But 
there is a great deal to be said on the other side. She married 
him with her eyes as wide open as the eyes of any young 
woman in such a case ever were in this world. She knew 
him well; she knew his ambitions; she married him in direct 
consequence and furtherance of these ambitions. That there 
was no affection of the ordinary kind between them is, though 
a common, we think a decided, error; but such affection 
certainly did not play the chief part. Again, it seems to us 
quite undenieble that there was throughout a vein of very great 
and rather unpleasant hardness in her character. It shows in 
her letters as a young girl; it was perceived, to their cost, by 
persons who met her in the very last years of her life; it was not 
altogether excused by the wretched health which her exertions 
helped to bring on her, and which made her pass those last years 
in martyrdom, for we see it while she was quite well. And this 
hardness was not of the dour, silent, dogged type, but voluble, 
aggressive, and resentful. In saying this we do not forget that 
no woman perhaps ever had a more tremendous task to grapple 
with, nor do we by any means go back from the opinion hinted 
above, that her unhappiness, though undoubted, has been most 
unfairly and most injudiciously exaggerated by the way in which 
it has presented to the public. 


NOVELS.* 


RS. LEITH ADAMS struck a a idea in the second title 
of her novel—A Story from a Woman's Point of View; but 

we fear that, if her effort prove to have been properly carried out, 
the rest of her sex will hardly be grateful to her. A woman’s 
brain is a very complex thing, and if an author could by any species 
of literary trephining show us its working we should count it of 
value. The story is that of the marriage of a young and trustin 
girl, of good family, to a rising barrister who is endowed with oon | 
ooks and certain undeniably fine qualities, and who has achieved 
already a measure of success in his profession. The young couple 
visit during the honeymoon the husband’s folk, who are plain 
people—farmers of the Yorkshire wolds. The young wife feels a 
shock of disappointment in the thought that her husband had so 
far deceived her that he has not made known to her the true 
social position of his family, but allowed her to create a fictitious 
state of things without enlightening her. Still the two love 
each other, and after their return to London they very un- 
wisely allow a prolonged visit by a certain Aunt Libbie, who, 
as might have been surmised by any sane person, at once pro- 
ceeds to make mischief. This ends in the flight of the wife, 
followed by the birth of her child amongst strangers of that 
transcendentally good order popularized by Charles Dickens. 
The husband, as is usual in such novels, gets brain-fever, and 
is nursed by his wife, and all ends well. If the story be a 
true one of a woman’s heart, then the author should certainly 
not hold up the heroine to our admiration; for she is so mor- 
bidly, selfishly sensitive, and has so much that is secretive 
in her suffering, that she creates trouble that would not, or 
should not, arise in the heart of any young woman of ordinary 
intelligence and good principle. The story is in reality a very 
slight one, and deals rather in the general attribution of 
and bad qualities to the characters than in any concrete iza- 
tion of them. Mrs. Leith Adams is prone to a fault which is too 
common with certain novelists—the forestalling of her story ; as, 
for instance :—“ We shall see as we go on how it came about . . . 
that she loved, suffered, fell into bitter error, joyed, sorrowed, 
sinned, and repented as she did.” “A spell he never lost for 
her even in the sorry days yet to come.” The principles of dis- 
count are eternal, and the storyteller who draws on the future 
has ultimately to pay for the advance. Some of the characters 
are well drawn. Melissa, for instance, is fresh and natural, and 
has a charm of her own, and the twin-sisters are genuine and 
| ey 4 The fault of the book is that its characters and inci- 
ents do not come up to the statements or fulfil the prophecies 
made of them by the author. 

Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s volume, already noticed here in a few 
lines, scarce improves on further acquaintance. It is partly a 


* Bonnie Kate: a Story from a Woman's Point of View. By Mrs, 
Leith Adams (Mrs. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan). London: he Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co., Limited. 1897. 

Caesar's Column: a Story of the Twentieth Century. By Ignati 
Donnelly. London : w & Co. 1891. 
of Moorland Idyl. By Algernon Gissing. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

So Near Akin. A Novel. M. A. Bengough. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. ad 


1891. 


novel of the “shocker” order, partly an imaginative attem 
to depict the effects a hundred years hence of certain evil 
tendencies of our time, and partly a political manifesto, As Mr. 
Donnelly is named as a pseudo-nominee for the Presidency of the 
United States his utterance on any subject which trenches on 
politics cannot be taken as devoid of political significance. When then. 
we find that a century hence the world in general, and America in. 
rticular, is dominated by a set of unscrupulous wire-pullers, who 
y aid of a venal press, an unscrupulous Government, a host of 
—_ and the command of an aerial navy, keep the vast bulk of 
t 


e people in a state of the most degrading servitude, and pile up. 


fabulous fortunes by all means of evil; when we find at the 


same time that there is in existence amongst the people thus op-- 


pressed a vast secret society which ramifies everywhere, even 
amongst the trusted agents of the oligarchy and the commanders 
of the war vessels; and when finally we find the pages of this 
veracious history full of arguments of the rights of labour and the 
iniquities of capital, we can guess at the possible intention of the 
author of the work. The villain of the book is one Prince de 
Cabano, an individual composed of the evil qualities of Nero, Cali- 
gula, Cesar Borgia, the giant Blunderbore, and the Mr. Jay Gould 


of the caricaturists. In the course of the narrative this person. 


proposes to slay no less than ten millions of persons at one fell 
swoop. But even so daring, malevolent, and powerful a scoundrel. 


as this is not able to protect himself from the countermining of. 
a few beggars, bankrupt farmers, and others with grievances who. 


have organized the conspiracy of labour. The result of the con- 
flict of these powers isthe almost utter annihilation of the entire 


human race. Mr. Donnelly is an artist in monochrome, and his. 


pigment is the purest black. We fear that the rights of labour: 
can be better advanced by some advocate more skilled in the 


use of colours in common use amongst ordinary rational men and. 


women, The book, though published by Messrs. Sampson Low 


& Co., is manifestly produced in America. This is shown not. 


Transatlantic spelling of certain words— 


only by the peculiar] 
center,” “ theater”—but in the narrow 


“ mustaches,” “ fiber, 


margin for which we have to thank the Western literary pirates, 


and in the strangely unpleasant paper used. In one particular 
we are certainly surprised in reading the work of Mr. Ignatius. 
Donnelly. We should have expected that the author of the 
ponderous volumes of The Great Cryptogram would at least have 
been able to quote Shakspeare correctly. Had, however, when 
he read the book, his mind been centred—he spells the word 
centered—on the rhythmic beauty of the language and the 
ideas conveyed, instead of being employed in the exercise neces- 
sary in the making of more calculations “than a man can lift 
with one hand,” it would have been hardly possible that he 
should have given such a barbarous and ignorant mutilation of 
Shakspeare’s text as the following :— 

Will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption mining all beneath 

Infects unseen. 

In A Moorland Idyl, Mr. Snes Gissing has just failed in 

giving to the world a Sor worthy in certain ways to rank with 
some of Mr. Baring Gould's; but he has missed it. The story 


begins well, but at the end of the first volume the reader does. 


not feel that he has — the situation or any dominant idea. 
The story is laid in Yorkshire, and the dialect is well rendered 
without there being too much of it. The description of the 


scenery is fine, and is not overdone, there being just sufficient to. 


assist the story. But the plot is not concentrated, and the 
interest is consequently divided. In reading the book one gets 
the idea that the events in the lives of the persons represented 


are mainly due to a series of accidents. ‘These persons are a. 


ne’er-do-weel, who has years before abandoned his wife and 
daughter—the former being now dead and the latter known as 
Tsabel Few, living as a sort of half wild girl in a lonely hut on 
the moor with a sort of poacher whom she calls her father. 
The scapegrace has a sister of the Lady Bountiful order, and by, 
her means some civilization is brought into her niece's life with- 
out her knowing of the connexion. Then there is an antique 
farm servitor with an enfeebled frame and strong religious con- 
victions, and an unscrupulous attorney of the melodramatic 
pattern. To these is added a zealous young Nonconformist. 
minister, whose innocence of the ways of men and women, and 
his enthusiasm for the reclamation of others, based on a tolerably 
solid substratum of emotional selfishness, lead him into continual 
difficulties. He becomes engaged to a good girl of the self- 
denying order, but deserts her to run away with and marry the wild 
girl, to the utter misery of them both. His character is elaborated 
with considerable care and some force ; but he does not command 
either respect or love. Redpath, the unscrupulous lawyer, is. 
fairly-well drawn. The scene at the old house on the moor 
where he meets Isabel for the last time is powerfully drawn.. 
The idea of the plot is a good one, and had the story been in 
sae, ve instead of three, it would have made an excellent 
The young and beautiful governess, whose chief occupation 
was making love to the eldest son of the house or flirting with 
the master, has, as a subject of the modern novel, been played 
out. The + * seems, with certain writers, to have taken its 
lace, as is shown by So Near Akin. The story opens with a. 
roken-down man of the Jeremy Diddler order clits at the 
house of the respectable and conventional Captain Paton some- 
where in the wilds of Clapham. He is at first refused admittanee 
by the butler; but, upon his telling him to say that “ Master- 
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William ” wishes to see his master, he is immediately admitted. 
This Master William is the dissipated brother of Captain Paton, 
who disgraced his family by going on the stage. Anne, the 
beautiful but impish daughter, as re- 
sembling a cherub by Sir Joshua—of Captain Paton, slides down 
the banisters, and when the father at last appears he finds her 
whistling and his brother dancing a hornpipe in the hall. The 
scapegoat uncle has a great fascination for her, and after certain 
pan with a dull, priggish family called Stephens—the eldest 
son of which is prospective heir to a baronetcy—she runs away 
and takes up with the travelling company of which he and her 
cousin are members. The manager’s son, Charles Timbs—“ hideous 
with the grotesque hideousness of a gurgoyle”—becodmes an im- 
rtant character in the story later on. Uncle William is ad- 
icted to the practice of “ putting vine-leaves in his hair,” and is 
altogether an undesirable member of society ; his wife reminds us 
somewhat of Mrs. Wragg, and Cousin George is distinctly a prig. 
It would be too wearisome to follow Anne’s career at school, Xc. ; 
it is sufficient to say that at the age of eighteen she returns more 
bewitchingly beautiful than ever, and in a short time becomes 
engaged to the priggish Sir Henry Stephens. George is also 
received into the bosom of his uncle’s family, gives up the stage 
for business, and becomes engaged to Anne’s younger sister, 
Hester. Things go on smoothly for a while, until a month before 
the wedding of the sisters, when George is persuaded to return 
to the stage by his mother, who represents to him that his father 
is going from to worse, and that this act of George’s will be 
the only means of saving him. The marriage with Hester is 
broken off in consequence, and Anne, who all along detests Sir 
Henry, runs away and joins George and his mother, with the 
result that she marries the former, whilst Hester becomes engaged 
to Sir Henry. George dies, and Anne, who does not mourn him 
long, marries Mr. Charles Timbs, who has blossomed out as author 
or writer of plays—a means of livelihood possibly more suited 
than acting to his style of beauty. This book is like thousands 
of others of the same class, and the world would not have lost 
anything had it remained in manuscript. Some of the expressions 
are odd—as, for instance :—“ There was a sound of wringing of 
hands in his voice”; “the more or less perennial breakfast ” ; 
“at bottom, in many ways, she was ingrainedly peuple”: “the 
chuckle in his eye could almost be heard.” This chuckle, by the 


way, “ exploded softly” four pages later on. 
SOMMER’S MORTE DARTHUR.* 
T length we have a critical edition of our great English 


medieval romance. It is not much to the credit of Eng- 
lish scholarship that we are beholden to the research and industry 
of a German scholar for this excellent piece of work. But since 
things have so fallen out, it is a matter not only of courtesy but 
of plain duty to give Dr. Sommer a frank English welcome. It 
would be worse than captious, for example, to complain that a 
German who has made himself our master in Caxton’s English 
does not always write Victorian English exactly as a living Eng- 
lishman would. For any such censure Dr. Sommer has a too 
conclusive reply : Why did we not find an Englishman to do this 
work long ago? He may do himself injustice in one or two 
small details for lack of a native’s instinct for points of idiom. 
Thus he seems to miss the causative force of the verb to do in 
Malory’s not uncommon phrase “did do cry a justs,” which is 
synonymous with “let cry a justs,” as in Book 10, ch. 40, where 
both occur. A good reason for not saying “ did cry a justs ” with 
this sense is that a single “ did” would be naturally taken as a 
mere auxiliary. We also find the double causative “let do cry,” 
as in Book 10, ch. 20. We are not sure, however, that the 
seeming oversight is in truth more than an ambiguity of expres- 
sion on Dr. Sommer’s part; and he is amply entitled to the 
benefit of all doubts of this kind. The only other approach to a 
linguistic slip that we have noticed is in a passage of one of the 
French romances where the word musique, in a context showing 
mosaic work to be the thing signified, is treated as doubtful. 
And this has no material bearing on the general argument, or on 
the point of the passage cited. A certain number of zealous but 
uncritical admirers of Malory may perhaps owe Dr. Sommer a 
grudge for having so completely hunted down the sources of the 
compilation. Such persons may reflect, in the first place, that 
Malory himself put 7 upon inquiry by his candid references 
to “the French book,” so frequent that every reader of the Morte 
Darthur must have noticed them ; the common form is “as the 
French book maketh mention.” With such hints from the author 
himself there can be no impiety in trying to discover what the 
French book was. If any further consolation be needed, Mr. 
Lang has supplied it in his charming introductory essay, of which 
‘we will say a word anon. 

The production of this edition has been spread over two years. 
Dr. Sommer most properly made it his first business to give us an 
exact reprint of the text as printed by Caxton. Next came the 
critical and philological apparatus in a second volume; and the 
third volume published this year contains the literary investiga- 
tion of Malory’s originals, together with Mr. Lang’s essay. There 
has been more and harder work to do in every branch of the 
undertaking than even a trained scholar might have looked for. 


* Le Morte Darthur. By Syr Thomas Malory. Edited by H. Oskar 
Sommer. 3 vols. London: David Nutt. 1889-91. 


Generally speaking, the reproduction of a printed text is an affair 
of scholarly industry at most. But design and accident have 
combined, all through the history of the Morte Darthur, to bring 
things to the state which would give the greatest amount of 
trouble to a scrupulous editor. From Wynkyn de Worde down- 
wards, as Sir E. Strachey pointed out in his introduction to the 
Globe edition, “each succeeding edition departs more than the 
previous one from the original of Caxton”; and the edition of 
1817, annotated by Southey, which purported to represent Caxton’s 
text “with scrupulous exactness,” really does no such thing. 
Eleven leaves were wanting in the Althorp copy which was used 
for this edition, and the matter was supplied in an uncritical and 
indeed dishonest fashion by Mr. Upcott, who prepared the text. 
One is glad to know that Southey was in no way answerable for 
this proceeding. Dr. Sommer, moreover, now tells us that Sir 
E. Strachey’s language is too charitable towards the text of 1817 
as regards its general accuracy even where it is not interpolated. 
Accordingly Dr. Sommer has had to make a new and independent 
collation throughout ; and, by way of a final touch to the story, the 
Osterley Park copy of Caxton’s book, the only extant authority 
for the contents of the eleven leaves above mentioned, is now in 
America. We may be satisfied that in Dr. Sommer’s reprint the 
true text of Caxton is now made accessible to the world of letters. 
The possessors of the two known copies of Caxton are the only 
rsons who, strictly speaking, are in a position to verify Dr. 
mmer's work; but either our experience in the marks of 
true yoann is sadly at fault, or Dr. Sommer is of the scholars 
who may safe y be trusted. It is superfluous to remind our 
readers that the Globe edition is purposely expurgated, and 
occasionally modernized, in a judicious and sparing manner it is 
true; but still it cannot claim to be a reprint of Caxton’s text, 
even if it did not, as it probably does, contain a certain number 
of verbal errors due to Southey’s edition having been relied upon 
for the we of the work. Perhaps Sir Edward Strachey will con- 
sider whether in a future issue he cannot avail himself of Dr. 
Sommer’s recension to make his text as accurate as will be con- 
sistent with fitness for popular use. Or perhaps Dr. Sommer 
and Mr. Alfred Nutt will consider whether they cannot give us 
a handy edition of the text for scholars, say in Elzevirian volumes. 
The little old editions of 1816 were as bad as they well could be 
in — respects, but they had the one great merit of being 
ortable. 
. The second volume is the part of the book most exclusively 
addressed to the bibliographer and the philologist. But it contains 
good matter for the general use of the text, that is to say, a 
glossary and a complete index of names. Every one who 
made the Morte Darthur his companion must remember how 
constantly the reader is puzzled as to names of both persons 
and places. Some apparently fabulous place-names turn out to 
be real, and some of those that look real are fabulous or at any 
rate uncertain. The same person is described under variations of 
name, and we meet with different persons of the same name who 
are distinguishable only by the context. Such confusions are 
explicable by the different and more or less imperfectly consistent 
sources of Malory’s romance, but they are none the less troublesome 
to the English reader of Malory. The two Sir Galahads afford 
the most striking example. Galahad the son of Lancelot, who 
achieved the quest of the Grail, is known by Lord Tennyson’s 
m, if not otherwise, to the whole English-speaking world. 
But only those who know their way in Malory have made ac- 
quaintance with the other Galahad, Galahalt, or Galahault (the 
variation in spelling is no guide in the old text, though we may 
now use it for a conventional distinction if we aaa 58 This 
knight was lord of Surluse, and “ had a custom he loved no fish,” 
of which Sir Dinadan took advantage, and that in his own house, 
to serve him with a fish with a great head (Book 10, ch. 48). 
He appears on at least one occasion after the death of his greater 
namesake, and he is generally called ‘the haut prince,” but this 
epithet is exceptionally (perhaps by mistake) given to the greater 
Galahad also. In Malory he is a quite secondary person, but in 
the French Arthurian cycle he is of great importance, being the 
procurer of the guilty loves of Guinevere and Lancelot. Hence 
the Galeotto of the Paolo and Francesca episode in Dante’s 
Inferno. It still remains to be discovered why Malory dropped 
out this portion of his French materials, thus leaving the re- 
lations of Lancelot and Guinevere as it were in the air. One 
is tempted to suspect some lost intermediate form. Sir E. 
Strachey’s index has already been most useful for the dis- 
entanglement of proper names, but, as might be expected 
of the first adventure on this ground, it is not perfect. Dr. 
Sommer has now brought to approximate perfection what Sir 
E. Strachey had well begun. ‘There is only one thing we 
could desire otherwise, a speaking index in the case of the 
secondary as well as the primary characters. Under Arthur or 
Lancelot we find each incident identified by a few words of 
epitome; under the name of Dinadan, a person of considerable 
interest though not of the first importance, only a dumb list of 
references to pages. Sir E. Strachey gives us little, but still 
something more than this; and we do not know any department 
of aids to the reader in which a few words well bestowed can be 
more fruitful in saving trouble. We confess to a special affection 
for Dinadan, “a great jester and a _possing good knight,” who 
took his defeats in good part and loved all knights that were of 
worship, and whose lay that he “made by King Mark ” “was the 
worst lay that ever harper sang with harp or with any other 
instruments,” and “ spake the most villainy by King Mark of his 
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treason that ever man heard.” But Dr. Sommer has done so 
much for us that it would be ungracious to quarrel with him for 


‘not doing more. 


The third volume appeals more widely to students of romance 
and folk-lore. Dr. Sommer has brought both patience and judg- 
ment to bear on the task of assigning the various portions of 
Malory’s Morte Darthur to their sources, mostly French but 
partly English. A commendable feature is the use of the graphical 
method to sum up the results. One very curious point made b 
Dr. Sommer is that the seventh book—* the tale of Sir Gare 
of Orkney, that was called Beaumains by Sir Kay ”—comes from 
some still unknown original which apparently did not form part 
of the recognized Arthurian cycle. Workers in this field need not be 
afraid that Dr. Sommer has left nothing for them to do, There 
is one minor problem which would not be bad practice for graver 
historical research :—to work out, with the help of the means of 
reference now furnished by Dr. Sommer, whether and how far a 
consistent or possible chronology runs through the Morte Darthur 
as presented by Malory. Our own impression from uncritical read- 
ing, an impression which we purposely do not attempt to verify, is 
that the number of persons of different generations who are 
made contemporary with King Arthur and Sir Lancelot can be 
accounted for, if at all, only by supposing them quite old men at 
the time of the fatal breach between them, which is certainly 
not what we should gather from the text of the last two books. 
In this or other directions we hope that Dr. Sommer’s publication 
may stimulate the activity of our younger scholars. Let English- 
men not lose the opportunity of doing at Jeast something for 
Malory while there is time. 

Mr. Lang’s essay is welcome, as everything of his writing is, 
and opportune for strengthening our faith that Malory’s place in 
English literature is not really affected by proof—even by fuller 
proof, if it were possible, than Dr. Sommer’s—that little or 
nothing of his matter is original. So long as the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, in which not one sentence is original, 
remains a landmark of our tongue, we shall not feel called 
upon to trouble ourselves on that score. Indeed Chaucer 
and Spenser are largely open, though not so largely, to similar 
sai, Neither is it of much literary importance that Malory 
can be shown to have mistaken the sense of his originals here 
and there, or to have not always made the best choice among his 
materials. If we knew what went before Homer, we should 

robably be able to charge Homer with errors of the same kind. 
eanwhile we have in Malory, with all his defects in art, some- 
thing more like an English Homer than the deliberate art of later 
oldies could have devised. We fully agree with Mr. Lang as 
to the peculiar Homeric quality of the Morte Darthur; Homeric 
with large medieval differences, but with much the same root of 
the matter. In this quality it is excelled by no post-Homeric 
work, save perhaps the best of the Icelandic sagas. Let us end 
as we began, by heartily thanking Dr. Sommer for his service to 
a great English book. 


WHIST IN DIAGRAMS.* 


ag vs book, as handsomely got up and well printed as its pre- 
decessor, is intended to be a supplement to American Whist 
Iilustrated. It is, in fact, a series of illustrations by actual play 
of the principles inculcated in the former work. ‘The method is 
to lay down, as a sort of text, a canon of the new code, and then 
to give the play of a hand exemplifying the advantage of a know- 
ledge of this particular law. To an English player this plan is 
somewhat shorn of the practical utility which might at first sight 
be claimed for it, by the fact that almost all the hands are played 
to the score, and “all scores are kept by American count.” In 
other words, the game is seven, cards only counting. When 
American Whist Illustrated was noticed in these columns, it was 
pointed out that though many good players are of opinion that 
the scoring value of honours is too high in our modern game of 
Short Whist, yet to eliminate it altogether takes away the pos- 
sibility of many pretty positions, and, as long as it is our national 
method of securing the game, a work which ignores this can never 
be to us of the nature of a text-book. Still, whist is in itself of 
such extraordinary interest and fascination, that any system 
which tends to improve our play will be eagerly studied, pro- 
vided only that the principles it lays down can be generally 
accepted. 

Me. N. B. Trist, of New Orleans, seems to be the American 
“Cavendish,” and most of the new play, which orders different open- 
ings from those formerly practised, is of his invention. It is claimed 
for these openings that “ they are distinct and apart from, but 
nevertheless grow out of, the original invention. They demon- 
strate the advisability of leading from a suit in such a manner 
that the higher cards of it, or the sequence of cards of it, may be 
inferred, The second lead informs of the number of lower cards 
of the suit cards held. The business of the new play is with 

uences, developing them by system. It is the extension of the 
principle of American leads which provides for the expression of 
the conversational power of the cards.” In exemplification of 
this idea the first six hands of the book lay down the following 
axioms :—“‘ When you open a suit with a low card, lead your 
fourth best”; “On quitting the head of your suit, lead your 


original fourth best” ; “ With two high indifferent cards, lead the 
higher if you opened a suit of four, the lower if you opened a 
suit of five”; “Lead from original fourth best in plain suits 
and in trumps”; “‘ Having royal sequence and more of suit, lead 
the knave.” The lead from the fourth-best card, instead of the 
penultimate as formerly laid down by Cavendish, is generally 
acknowledged to be an improvement, and is now almost universall 
followed. ‘The example given of the play of the hand, where, wit 
two high indifferent cards, the higher should be led if with a suit 
of four, is decidedly confusing. As a matter of fact, the player 
with king, knave, 10, 9, opens with the 9, and it is not till the 
fifth trick that he leads the king. It is true that the lead of the 
9 is said to be “ informatory,” but still it is not in illustration of 
the principle laid down. Ina royal sequence even in plain suits 
the lead of the knave is now advocated, and when followed by the 
queen, proclaims five more of the suit. It is a long study to 
master the variation of these new rules, of which the above are 
only a sample, and many of them seem to overlap each other. 
While you are on the look out for a suspected indication 
of your partner's hand, and playing accordingly, you find he has 
credited you with an occult lead of which you had no intention, 
and the result is disaster. Moreover, we have played through a 
good proportion of the seventy-five hands given in the book, and 
have in many of them been able to arrive at precisely the same 
score by different methods of play. In some of them, also, while 
the leads are strenuously insisted on, there seems great careless- 
ness about the throwing away of low cards, which are played 
without any regard for order, It is evident that the value of.a 
new rule depends in a great measure upon its general acceptance. 
It must make its way gradually, and a batch of them at once is 
more than what the ordinary whist-playing mind can take in. 
Certainly, though this book will be a source of interest and provo- 
cative of much discussion in whist clubs, it will be a long time 
before it will meet with general acceptance; while if its axioms 
are rashly acted upon in the company of ordinary players, confu- 
sion worse confounded will inevitably be intuodanel. 


THE MELANESIANS.* 


no better book concerning the manners, customs, 
beliefs, and arts of a barbaric people has ever been written 
than Dr. Codrington’s Melanesians. The author has had lon 
experience in the Melanesian Mission; he is a trained an 
scientific anthropologist; above all, he well knows how difficult it 
is to understand the ideas of strange and uncivilized nations. 
These ideas themselves are not clear, in the first place—as, 
indeed, no ideas about death, God, and the soul are ever clear 
anywhere. Our own popular theological terminology might 
puzzle an inquirer from a neighbouring planet. The dead are 
said to sleep, or to be at rest; at other times their homes, happy 
or wretched, are spoken of; while theories of ghosts and haunt- 
ings increase the confusion. It is needless to give examples of 
similar inconsistencies in civilized, if unscientific, theistic ideas. 
The student from a foreign planet would naturally turn to 
sources of authority ; he would find them at variance with each 
other, and he would go back with a very promiscuous budget 
of information to his own particular star. Much the same 
difficulties are encountered by missionaries like Dr. Codrington 
when they want to understand the religion of their flocks. 
Here there is no orthodoxy, or custom is its only abiding 
lace. The savage, too, is easily fatigued by questions. He 
ets himself be guided in his answers by the queries; his 
notions crystallize round them; perhaps he invents a myth 
suggested by the interrogations of the Europeans. Yet it 
must not be supposed that no confidence can be placed in the 
reports of travellers. On the main lines of savage religious 
ideas, travellers of most ages, of most races, and of all degrees of 
culture ate, on the whole, agreed. They may speak of gods, or 
devils, where these terms have too wide, or too minute, conno- 
tation. They may freely take all images for “idols,” and og 
talk very uncritically about “ fetishes.” There remains, after 
deductions, a great consensus of evidence, proving, on the whole, 
the uniformity of custom and practice and opinion among peoples 
of backward civilization. This undesigned harmony is the 
strength of anthropological evidence. 

It is impossible, within our limits, to do justice to Dr. 
Codrington’s excellent book. We shall, therefore, mainly confine 
ourselves to the topic of religion. First, the belief in a kind of 
supernatural atmosphere, as it were, called Mana, is prevalent. 
This is a sort of ambient magical air which attaches itself to 
persons and to things, and which some persons can direct at will, 
often by the use of spoken charms. The Indian mantra, the 
Red Indian medicine-song, the New Zealand karakia, the Latin 
carmen, all answer to these incantations. The power may be 
attached to a certain stone, which resembles a root, shell-money, 
or what not, and which can make roots grow and money abound. 
The little sacred stones of the Zufis, bearing a fanciful re- 
semblance to birds or beasts, give luck in hunting these 
animals, One of these, in our ion, is like a pigeon; it 
has an eagle's feather tied round it and a bright disk of 
mother of pearl used in hypnotizing. It is believed to 
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‘bring luck in sport, but does not. In Melanesia the luck or 
Mana of such things is given by a spirit associated with it. 
‘Ghosts of the remembered dead have plenty of this Mana. 
‘There are other spiritual —— incorporeal, which have never 
*been spirits of men. In the New Hebrides and Banks Islands 
the latter receive most worship; in the Solomon Islands the 
= of the dead are rather addressed in prayer and sacrifice. 

e people of the former districts are the more advanced in the 
-arts of life. Everywhere myth speaks of original beings who 
made most of the things of the world. Some, like Qat, are still 
addressed in prayer ; others, like Kuevasi, are neglected. These 
»beings, demiurges, answer to Cagn in Australia, to the Red Indian 
Toskeha, to Maui, Yehl, Prometheus, and a troop of other heroes. 
In some places they tend to become gods, in others they are 
~rather the chief persons in stories, often grotesque and diverting. 
The ghosts who are worshipped are ghosts of men who, when 
‘alive, had Mana. These ghosts are called Tindalo. Some are 
not long dead; some, associated with animals, have long passed 
-out of traditional memory. In all these ideas we do not clearly 
‘know how much is native theological explanation. Is the notion 
of spirits which never were men developed out of the idea of 
human ghosts? When the people say that a shark is worshipped, 
‘because it is the avatar of a certain ghost, is this a true account, 
or a mere explanatory hypothesis, invented by men whose 
ancestors, perhaps, adored the shark in himself? This is a 
difficulty which, perhaps, we can never overcome. We cannot 
really get at the origins. What the savage tells us, and believes, 
may be merely an afterthought of his theologians. As to the 
origin of belief in ghosts, on which Lady Welby recently con- 
tributed a paper to the Journal of Anthrepology, Dr. Codrington 
‘hazards no theory. All that lies far back in human experience, 
‘so far that we may accept the fact of ghost-worship without in- 
“quiring into the beginnings of a belief in ghosts. The hypothesis 
-of Mr. Taylor, however, seems adequate. 


In sacrifices, we observe comparatively little of the sacramental 
element so much insisted on by Mr. Robertson Smith, though it 
is not wholly absent. The simple throwing of a piece of food to 
the dead is, in itself, a step towards communion between the 

uick and the dead. Sacrifice is more formal in the Solomon 
than in the Banks Islands. The sacrificed pig is eaten by the 
celebrants. The address to Manoga, at the sacrifice, shows that, 
if Manoga was ever a ghost, he is rapidly becoming a god. 
Manoga may be in east or west, north or south, in Heaven above 
or in ivatu beneath, on sea or shore, in sun or moon. Clearly, 
‘he approaches omnipresence. There are propitiatory sacrifices, 
occasionally of human beings. We remark no sacrifice of the 
totem, followed by eating him—indeed, totems seem to be scarce 
and shadowy in Melanesia. In the Banks Islands shell-money is 
-offered as stones sacred to the spirit. The offering is to the spirit, 
the vui, not to the stone itself. Though there are many sacred 
stones, both stationary and portable, nothing indicates that they 
were all originally sepulchral stones, as in Mr. Grant Allen’s 
theory. We do not gather that such stones are erected over the 

dead, whose bodies are disposed of in various ways. Yet places 
of sepulture are sacred, and wherever there is anything sacred 
there also is a ghost. Among spirits are they who assume the 
form of girls, and, as in Brittany and New Caledonia, beguile 
men to their death. A case occurred near Noumea in the ex- 
rience of Mr. Atkinson. The elbows and knees of these spirits 
“bend the wrong way. Can a similar superstition explain Lliad xiii. 
71? Poseidon has appeared in the shape of Calchas, as these spirit- 
irls assume the form of a young woman known to their victims. 

s the god departs, Aias, Oileus’s son, says,“ It is one of the gods, 
not Calchas, for easily I knew the tokens of his feet and knees as 
he turned away, and the gods are easy to discern.” The Scholia 

‘throw no light on this curious remark. Barnes quotes Heliodorus, 
AEthiop. iii. 13 ; but Heliodorus has nothing to the purpose, rely- 
ing en an etymological absurdity for his explanation. If struck 

“with a dracena leaf, the spectral girl glides away as a snake—a 
Lamia. The story in Keats has thus a Melanesian equivalent. 
Dr. Codrington does not speak of any of these curious analogies. 
Magic is much like magic everywhere. Prophecy is done by a 

‘medium, through whom a spirit speaks. In divination, the use of 

-a bamboo answers to the Divining Rod of Europe, which in France 
under Louis XIV. was used, as in Melanesia, to detect criminals. 

‘There are in Melanesia what Dr. Codrington calls vampires, but 
they rather correspond to Amina, that fair ghoul. There are 

-epidemic possessions which may be hysterical ; or, if we prefer it, 
are really caused by ghosts, or whatever we should call whatever 
force “ brings off” Geet, spirit-rappings, and the like. 


These are the more remarkable points in religion or supersti- 
‘tion. The very considerable skill of the Melanesians in decorative 
art and caricature must be studied in the illustrations. The 
Japanese never did anything better than the Sea ghost (p. 259), 
from a native drawing. Early Greek decoration is not near so 
good as that on Melanesian sticks and gourds. All this will 
, probably py thanks to our delightful “ civilization.” The 
old religion is dying, and when scepticism is once started where 
will it stop? Dr. Codrington does not dwell on this topic. His 
-book is perfectly full of matter, is excellently well written, and is 
-unrivalled in its kind, 


ANOTHER BOOK ON BACTERIOLOGY.* 


HE bibli hy of the science of bacteriol ws apace’ 
It does more than a cursory 
admittedly abbreviated lists of the literature of the subject that 
Dr. W ead appends to each of the chapters in his book to 
in some idea of the prolific nature of the work of the various 
inquirers in this most fascinating and important branch of medical 
science. Every bacillus has its own literature, and a collection 
of all the writings upon the subject of bacteriology would make 
a most respectable library. And nearly all this has taken place 
in the last two decades. Fifteen years ago the “ Germ-theory of 
disease” was the property of a few earnest men of science, who 
were called upon to defend their position — attacks from all 
quarters and against overwhelming odds. But the severe criticism 
and the rough handling to which the theories were subjected 
served only to make their advocates more ready to improve their 
methods and to extend their research, with the result that to-day 
the germ-theory is firmly established on a basis of facts that are 
ne and that are daily receiving new accessions of 
strength. 

The interest in bacteria and all their works is, however, by no 
means confined to the worker in the laboratory. Inasmuch as a 
proper understanding of the many problems of germ-life lies at 
the root of the successful treatment of the diseases both of the 
individual and the State, it is inevitable that the results of the 
work of the bacteriologist should be watched for with a great 
amount of interest; nay, even of anxiety. Of this we have had 
ample evidence in recent years, at the time of the discovery 
of the inoculation treatment for hydrophobia by Pasteur, and 
still more recently at the publication of Koch’s treatment for 
tuberculosis. Nor was the general interest in the discovery of 
Koch’s cholera bacillus, or that of tetanus or diphtheria, with the 
promises of possible cure that it foreshadowed, much less, 

The history of all these and many more is told in a very clear 
and succinct manner by Dr. Woodhead, whose experience in this 
particular field of investigation has been very considerable and 
entitles his work to carry weight. His position as Director of 
the Laboratories of the Royal Colleges in London, and his previous 
experience in a similar position in Edinburgh, admirably fit him 
for the task he has taken in hand, and fulfilled satisfactorily in 
the volume issued as one of the Contemporary Science series. 
The work is divided into two parts—in the first, the history and 
the chief characters of the various micro-organisms are dealt with, 
while the drier details, such as the recognition and culture of the 
organisms in question, are relegated to an Appendix, where oy 
may be easily consulted by any reader who is fired by Dr. Wood- 
head’s descriptions to investigate the subject further for himself. 
By this arrangement we are spared much technical detail in the 
first part of the book, and it is therefore more easily readable and 
more interesting to those whose aim it is to obtain a general 
knowledge of the subject without going too deeply into it. 

It will probably be a surprise to many to learn that, though 
the science of bacteriology has made rapid strides only within the 
last decade or so, the fact that minute germs or organisms are 
to be met with in the tissues of the body and elsewhere has been 
known for the last 220 years. At the present time, when 
Pasteur and Koch are the recipients of the world’s admiration 
and honour, it may not be unprofitable to recall the fuct that in 
the year of grace A.D. 1671 Kircher, of Leipzig, in a work entitled 
Contagium Vivum, treated of minute worms or animalcule as 
the possible cause of many of the specific fevers and other dis- 
eases. As to the soundness of Kircher’s observations there may 
be some possibility of doubt; but it is beyond dispute that in 
the year 1692 a Dutchman, Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, actually 
communicated to the Royal Society of London a letter on the 
subject of the animalcule that he had been able to identify with 
the microscope in drinking-water, in the intestine, and in the 
mouth. And when we come to consider the extreme difficulty 
that still exists, even in these days of most powerful microscopes 
and excellent apparatus, in identifying these organisms, we can- 
not help feeling an admiration for the Dutch polisher of lenses 
who made such an important discovery with such slender means. 

We may divide the history of bacteriology into three periods. 
Of these the first was mainly one of chaos; micro-organisms were 
recognized plainiy enough, and their shape and size studied as 
far as the microscopical power of the period permitted. Even 
their causal connexion with disease was more than suspected, 
but here the matter rested. This condition of things — 
with Leeuwenhoek and extended down to the year 1857, when 
Pasteur published the first of his many world-famous discoveries 
in connexion with the processes of eneeatation, and the part 
played by bacteria therein. Chaos was rapidly reduced to order ; 
the bacteria were isolated, their properties studied under various 
conditions, and their causal connexion with disease definitely 

roved. Much more even than this was done by the inde- 
atigable French scientist. Methods both of prevention and cure 
were devised; and by their agency two terrible scourges to great 
industries—splenic fever and the silkworm disease—were ren- 
dered almost harmless. Pasteur may also claim to be the first 
worker to prove that all processes of fermentation and putrefac- 
tion are associated with the presence of micro-organisms, and 
that the disintegration of all dead organic matter is carried on 
by their agency. 
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Pasteur’s facts were soon corroborated by a number of obser- 
vers who were fired by the brilliant results of his labours, and a 
large amount of precise knowledge was soon acquired. But there 
yet remained the — of the facts so gathered to the alle- 
viation of human suffering and the cure of disease. This great 
achievement was reserved for one of our own countrymen, 
happily still livi In 1875 Sir (then Mr.) Joseph Lister pub- 
lished the first of his researches upon the application of the so- 
called antiseptics to surgery. He showed that it was possible, by 
applying certain substances known to be injurious to the exist- 
ence of the bacteria, to prevent the occurrence of blood-poisoning 
after operation, which was more to be feared than the operation 
itself. From this may be dated the third great epoch in the his- 
tory of bacteriology, and from it dates also a revolution in the 

tice of surgery. It would be hard to overrate the value of 
Brg oseph Lister's work. The number of lives saved by it, 
directly or indirectly, can scarcely be over-estimated. 

And there is yet a fourth epoch, on the threshold of which we 
are at the present time treading. The work of Koch, Pasteur, 
and others has led us to expect at no distant date the possibility 
of the discovery of methods for producing immunity from diseases 
of bacterial origin. The discovery some years ago by Pasteur of 
protective inoculation against hydrophobia was the first step in 
this direction, and it has been followed up quite recently by the 
publication of the discovery of tuberculin by Koch. If this 
should justify the expectations formed of it, there can be little 
doubt that science will be in a fair way to conquer those minute 
enemies to human health of which the world lately heard 
‘80 much. 

As a record of what has been done in a most difficult subject 
Dr. Woodhead’s book will be interesting to all readers. Step by 
step the discoveries are detailed with great clearness, so that we 
can trace easily the progress that has been made, and draw con- 
<lusions from them. There are, perhaps, one or two points that 
might have been dealt with a little more fully, notably the 
question of Vaccination. Perhaps Dr. Woodhead desires to wait 
until the full report of the Vaccination Commission is issued, and 
will treat the subject at greater length in a subsequent edition. 
We commend the book also to the perusal of the Anti-Vivisec- 
‘tionists ; they may be interested, for instance, to see how futile 
would have been the efforts of Pasteur to cure that hitherto 
uniformly fatal disease, hydrophobia, had he been unfortunate 
enough to have been amenable to their views. There are many 
points in the book that we have not time to touch upon; but we 
recommend it to the notice of any one desirous of finding much 
useful and interesting information concerning the small denizens 
of the world in which we live, whose part in the economy of 
Nature is as important as their size is insignificant. 


RIDING.* 


Wwe own to having no great faith in the efficacy of the 
treatises that profess to teach riding. The best and 
clearest written instructions will not give hands and a seat, nor 
can they impart the confidence which only comes of an instinct 
for the saddle and varied early experiences. Captain Kerr broaches 
the question whether it is better to begin young, with perhaps 
serious faults of style to unlearn, or to place oneself later in the 
hands of a master who inculcates rules and principles secundum 
artem. We should say the question hardly admits of argument. 
The graces of style are very well in their way, but pleasure and 
safety, with a firm seat and the power of taking prompt resolu- 
tions on the spur of the moment, are surely prior considera- 
tions. If a man cares to attract admiration in the Park, and 
studies the art of whispering soft nothings in the ear of beauty 
from the back of a oey tosh, a course of the riding-school 
is invaluable. But belated lessons will go for very little when, 
in his perambulations as a he is mounting a 
vicious mustang in the South American Pampas, or when 
the is accommodated with a well-bred but half-broken steed 
in the Australian Bush or the Canadian backwoods. Nay, 
even in “the shires” he may be content to run the gauntlet 
of sneers and criticisms, if he knows that, like a modern Centaur, 
he is sympathetically incorporated with the beast he bestrides. 
William Howitt, in the Boy’s Country Book, which we found 
the most delightful of reading in our own boyhood, goes to the 
‘root of the matter. He tells how he learned to ride, mixing 
with the merry and ragged band of parish scapegraces, the sons 
of villagers and small farmers. They were in the habit of getting 
upon anything that had four legs and could go. They rode the 
cart-horses to the watering and the cows to the milking, It was 
a feat to catch and master the cross-tempered donkey, turned 
loose on the common, wonderfully handy with his heels, and as 
»suppleas any Australasian buck-jumper. Nor did they despise a 
seat on some venerable billygoat, though the curves of his spine 
ran the wrong way, and he was scented with anything rather 
than the odours of Arabia. But personally Captain & has 
much more in common with Howitt than with his courtly Grace 
of Newcastle, who, in the strictest accordance with rule and pre- 
-cedent, wrote his famous book on the manége. Captain Kerr 
has seen cavalry service, and gone in for sport in many 
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parts of the world. He has bought and ridden all manner 
of animals, and, as he confesses to merely moderate means, he 
has bought and made the best of some queer bargains. 
Besides, his general title of Riding merely covers but a small 
part of his little book. He discourses on horses and ponies of 
various breeds ; he gives hints as to training, and feeding, and 
physicking; and his practical advice as to bits, saddles, and 
riding gear is perhaps even more useful. He is well acquainted 
with the training stable, the turf, and the hunting field, and he 
illustrates his arguments and theories by references to the per- 
formances of particular horses. In matters as to which there 
must necessarily be wide differences of opinion, it is satisfacto 
to see that, on the most important points, he is in harmony with 
the able contributors to the Badminton volume on his snbjects. 
As he has condensed very much in limited space, we can only 
touch upon some of his points in cursory and desultory fashion. 
Having given his ideas as to a clever hack for “the Row,” with 
shapely make and pleasant manners, he suggests how such a horse 
may be picked up on tolerably reasonable terms. There are 
numbers of young thoroughbreds troubled with “the slows,” and 
the training stables must be periodically weeded. Because a 
horse can never have a chance in the Derby, he may be all 
the better suited to the road or the Park. Buy him and 
lock him away for a year or so, like a promising but specu- 
lative mining investment on the Stock Exchange, and you 
will probably find you have good value for your money. So 
there are clearing sales at the end of the season, at which 
excellent bargains are to be — up. Of course the lots 
that go without warranty at Tattersall’s are desperately risky. 
There are latent curbs and spavins and navicular, as chronically- 
incurable vice may be temporarily charmed away by starvation 
or anesthetics. But many good hacks go up tothe hammer who 
have been showing their paces daily through the season, So the 
observant lounger against the rails may turn his “ hours of idle- 
ness” to profitable account. As to hunters, Captain Kerr reminds 
his readers that much depends on the country they intend to 
tronize. The magnificent weight-carrier of the Midlands would 
utterly out of place in cramped woodlands or on the moor- 
lands of South-Western England. But he gives sundry admirable 
general rules for choosing a clever. jumper and a long-winded 
stayer; although in that connexion we may remark that it is 
much easier to indicate fatal shortcomings than to outline in 
print a pattern of — As to the present race of what are 
popularly called cobs, Captain Kerr seems to be something of an 
optimist. We are inclined to think that the old-fashioned cob, 
at marvellous combination of substance and symmetry, cast on 
the model of the immortal Marshland Shales, has been going 
out of fashion and existence. We fully agree with him when 
he says that “breeders appear to be sacrificing power and the 
old thickset build to lightness and quality.” And the growing 
enthusiasm for the newfangled game of polo tends distinctly in 
that direction, The demand on the dealers is for a light though 
well-bred animal, that will last if possible for something beyond 
spurts, but which, as a primary qualification, must turn quickly. 
The prices for perfect polo ponies are enormous. We are told 
that one of these was sold for 270 guineas when the 16th Lancers 
were ordered abroad; and that other ponies fetched even higher 
prices when the 11th Hussars sailed for South Africa, The 
polo-pony strain is being crossed by the Arab, and Captain Kerr 
pleads guilty to being “affected by the Arab craze.” Some of 
the best of his own favourite horses are Arabs, which is more 
than sufficient justification. He has been keeping a close watch 
on the markets, and we are surprised to hear how much “the 
quotations” for Arabs have been going up of late. “A few 
years back I have seen Arabs sold at Tattersall’s for a few 
sovereigns; but now anything worth looking at readily fetches 
120/, and upwards,” It is —_——_ a hereditary trait, begotten 
by long domestication and affectionate treatment, but what 
Captain Kerr likes so much in the Arab is the ease with which 
he may ke handled at high speed. He may be ridden in a halter 
by the intonation of the voice, the sway of the body, and the 
pressure of the legs. > 
A propos to the art of mounting, there is an interesting and 
useful series of illustrations, by that invaluable invention— 
instantaneous photography. As for the seat, Captain Kerr, like 
the authors of the Badminton volume, is always appealing to that 
unrivalled, though unpretending, authority, Major Whyte Mel- 
ville. Certainly these inevitable references are a wonderful tribute 
to Melville's sporting knowledge, and his gee and spirited 
manner of conveying it. The man who has Market Harborough 
at his fingers’ ends, who has studied the runs in Kate Coventry and 
Katerfelto, and who is — at home in the Riding Recollec- 
tions, should be able to talk hunting in 4! company, and to 
handle a horse in the field, so far as book learning may help 
him. We pass over what we may call the literature of the 
menage, although there is a capital and very practical chapter 
on “Teaching the Young Idea,” which well deserves a de- 
tailed notice. And yet we must look back to the hints as to 
leaping, which may be really valuable if they can be kept 
in remembrance at critical moments, though of course they can 
be only impressed by the habits which become second nature by 
pieniianahen ractice. Notably Capain Kerr dwells, like Wh 
Melville, on the invisible sympathies between the horse and his 
rider. Each touch of a faint heart or feverish pulse is electrically 
communicated downwards, and though the coward may seem to be 
going like aglutton at some formidable fence, the horse knows better. 
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Ride resolutely at the fences, says Captain Kerr; let the horse 
feel that he will never be allowed to refuse; but give him his 
head at the last and let him shift for himself when jumping out 
and in or landing after difficulties. So, on the other hand, the 
rider knows well when the animal between his legs means 
business, There is no mistsking the pricking of the ears and the 
powerful contraction of all the muscles when he is pulling himself 
together for some mighty effort. Perhaps the best description of 
handling a good horse under difficulties to which he is scarcely 
equal is that by “ Nimrod,” in the famous Quarterly article of 
“Snob’s” appearance in the Shires on the little grey. Though, 
as “ Harry i ieover ” remarked on it, it was an abuse of lan- 
pusge to dub that cool and daring rider a snob, simply because 
e came from an unfashionable county and had not gone to 
Stultz for his coat, or bought his breeches in Oxford Street. But 
feeling we could expatiate through many pages upon so tempting 
a theme, we must bring these rambling remarks to a conclusion. 
And we can conscientiously recommend Riding as a cheap, 
rtable, and serviceable handbook in all matters connected with 
e horse and the stable, besides being exceedingly pleasant 
reading. 


MR. PURVES’S ILIAD.* 


HE prose translation of the Iliad, by the late Mr. Purves, 
— eight years after that by Mr. Leaf and his 
allies, but was begun at least twenty years ago, Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott, of Balliol, now edits it, with an introduction. The delay 
in the work was caused, no doubt, by the bad health of Mr. 
Purves, who was a most modest and industrious scholar, and for 
many years a Fellow of Balliol. Into the long quarrel between 
verse and prose translations of Greek poetry it is needless to 
enter at great length. Prose translations have been described as 
« glorified eribs,” to which it might be replied that the verse 
translations are usually rather lacking in glory. It really seems 
almost amazing that scholars who are not poets at all should 
conceive themselves capable of giving an adequate poetical form to 
the masterpieces of Greek art. There is some reason forthe attempt 
when the translator, like Chapman, or Cowper, or Pope, or Lord 
Tennyson, is himself a poet, however un-Homeric. Such men 
can give poetical form to their versions ; but it is their own form 
which they give, not something in any way analogous to the form 
of Homer. Pope makes Homer write as he wrote himself; so 
does Lord Tennyson, so does Cowper, and it is difficult to say 
which of the three has a manner most unlike that of the Greek 
epi . Still, the results, in their way, are poetical. It is probable 
t the comparatively neglected Odyssey of Chapman gives an 
English reader a better idea of the charm of the poem than any 
other English rendering. A glance at Chapman’s description of 
the Cave of Calypso suilices to justify this opinion. Meanwhile, 
the prose version, renouncing any idea of preserving the song of 
Homer, at least presents the story, and is modest enough to add 
no original beauties, after the manner of the translators in verse. 
As Bitaubé says, in a preface to his prose rendering of the Iliad, 
“cette guerre entre les versificateurs et les prosateurs ne sera 
jamais terminée.” The ideal translation would be in verse, but it 
will never be produced, and prose satisfies the natural desire to 
know just what the poet’s matter was. 

Mr. Purves’s translation is less archaic than that of Mr. 
Leaf and his allies; he shows less anxiety, perhaps, to find an 
exact—and, if possible, Biblical—equivalent for the force of every 
particle ; and consequently we think that the movement of his 
narrative is more rapid, and that he is often the more readable 
translator. We choose, almost at random, passages from Mr. 
Purves and from the older version. Thus (iv. 31) Mr. Purves has, 
in the speech of Zeus to Hera :— 

Then answered cloud-compelling Zeus, in much umbrage: “ Witch, 
what evil do Priam and Priam’s sons in thy sight, that thou art so per- 
sistent in desiring the downfall of Troy’s goodly town ? Wert thou to pass 
the gates and the high wall, and eat Priam raw, 9nd Priam’s sons, and all 
the Trojans, perhaps thy rancour would be satisfied. Do at thy pleasure: 
let not this matter breed a bate between me and thee ia time to come; but 
listen and see thou hold in memory what I say: when I shall be minded 
to destroy some city of men thy favourites, seek not to delay mine anger, 
but let me be ; for I have yielded thee thy will, reluctant much. Of all 
the cities of earthly men, that lie beneath the sun and the starry sky, most 
have I cherished holy [lium and Priam, and the people of Priam with the 
ashen spear. Never did my altar there fail of the apportioned banquet, 
or of libation, or of sweet savour, our deity’s proper honour.” 

Mr. Leaf’s version has :— 

Then in sore anger Zeus the cloud-gatherer spake to her: “Good lady, 
how have Priam and Priam’s sons done thee such great wrong that thou 
art furiously minded to sack the stablished citadel of Ilios? Perchance 
wert thou to enter within the gates and long walls and devour Priam raw, 
and Priam’s sons and all the Trojans, then mightest thou assuage thine 
anger. Do as thou art minded, only let not this quarrel hereafter be to me 
and thee a sore strife between us both. And this moreover will I say to 
thee, and do thou lay it to thy heart ; whene’er I too be of eager mind to 
lay waste a city where is the race of men that are dear to thee, hinder thou 
not my wrath, but let me be, even as I yield to thee of free will, yet with 
soul unwilling. For of all cities beneath sun and starry heaven that are 
the dwelling of mortal men, holy Ilios was most honoured of my heart, and 
Priam and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear. For never did mine 
altar lack the seemly feast, even drink-offering and burnt-offering, the 
worship that is our due.” 


Here we rather prefer “in sore anger ” to “in much umbrage,” 


though we certainly do not care for “sore” (yey 6x@noas). To 


* The Iliad of Homer in English Prose. By John Purves, M.A., lat® 
_F ellow of Balliol College. London: Percival & Co. 1891. 


translate Samovin “witch,” as Mr. Purves does, is to take a de- 
cided liberty with Homeric ideas. ‘ Persistent in desiring” is 
uncommonly weak for peveaivers. Mr. Purves’s transla- 
tion of éxwy déxovri ye Oupo, “for I have yielded thee thy will, 
reluctant much,” seems to us positively inaccurate. Mr. Leaf’s 
“of free will, yet with soul unwilling,” or rather, as in his 
edition, “not under compulsion, yet not of my own liking,” 
represents the meaning of the original. So, in rde@p jot repi xnpe 
twoxero Mr. Leaf keeps much closer to his original. Where Mr. 
Purves writes “never did my altar there fail of the apportioned 
banquet, or of libation, or of sweet savour,” he makes these 
things alternatives, which are really components of the sacrifice ; 
nor do we advise schoolboys to follow him here, for fear of con- 
seyuences. There seems to us to be no doubt that Mr. Leaf's 
version is the more close and scholarly, whether or not that of 
Mr. Purves be here the more readable. 

As another example, we may take the arraying of Hera for the 
conquest of Zeus (xiv. 159). The new translation has :— 

And then broad-eyed lady Hera considered with herself how she might 
befool the mind of zgis-bearing Zeus ; and as she mused, this seemed the 
likeliest way ; to array herself bravely, and go to Ida, and see if he would 
be moved by love, and lie beside her, that she might shed upon his eyes 
and upon his wise mind the warm refreshing sleep. And she went to her 
chamber, which her own son had builded, Kephzstus, and had hung strong 
doors upon the posts, closed with a secret bolt, which no other of the gods 
might open. She entered in, and shut the bright valves; and first she 
cleansed her lovely skin with ambrosia, and anointed herself with ambrosial 
oil, pleasant and perfumed ; when that was handled in the house of Zeus, 
the fragrance reached at once to earth and heaven; with that she anointed 
her fair skin, and combed her locks, and plaited them in bright tresses, 
that hung in beauty from her immortal head; and she put on a celestial 
garment, the smooth and careful weaving of Athene, rich with much 
embroidery ; and it was buckled on the breast with golden brooches. And 
she put on a girdle, hung with a hundred tassels ; and she put earrings in 
her fine-pierced ears, sparkling, with three pendants, flashing with beauty ; 
and the divine of goddesses covered her head with a veil, new-wrought, 
ape resplendent as the sun; and beneath her bright feet she bound 
‘air sani 


The older version has :— 

Then she took thought, the ox-eyed lady Hera, how she might beguile 
the mind of aegis-bearing Zeus. And this seemed to her in her heart to 
be the best counsel, namely to fare to Ida, when she had well adorned her- 
self, if perchance he would desire to sleep beside her and embrace her body 
in love, and a sweet sleep and a kindly she could pour on his eyelids and 
his crafty wits. And she set forth to her bower, that her dear son Hephai- 
stos had fashioned, and therein had made fast strong doors on the pillars, 
with a secret bolt, that no other god might open. There did she enter in 
and closed the shining doors. With ambrosia first did she cleanse eve 
stain from her winsome body, and anointed her with olive oil, ambrosial, 
soft, and of a sweet savour; if it were but shaken, in the bronze-floored 
mansion of Zeus, the savour thereof went right forth to earth and heaven. 
Therewith she anointed her fair body, and combed her hair, and with her 
hands plaited her shining tresses, fair and ambrosial, flowing from her im- 
mortal head. ‘then she clad her in her fragrant robe that Athene wrought 
delicately for her, and therein set many things beautifully made, and 
fastened it over her breast with clasps of gold. And she girdled it with a 
girdle arrayed with a hundred tassels, and she set earrings in her pierced 
ears, earrings of three drops, and glistering, therefrom shone grace abun- 
dantly. And with a veil over all the peerless goddess veiled herself, a fair 
new veil, bright as the sun, and beneath her shining feet she bound goodly 
sandals. 

Here Mr. Purves’s “ broad-eyed ” is surely a vile phrase. It may 
be doubted whether his ‘ warm refreshing sleep ” is good for trvor 
dmnpova te Nuapov te. “ Her lovely skin” is certainly more 
correct, and less affected than “her winsome body,” though 
“skin” is a word more in use by women than men in this con- 
nexion. It does not appear why Mr. Purves deprives the house 
of Zeus of its epithet—yadxoBares 50, and he certainly omits 
the force of xai, in xai xiwvupévow, giving “when that was 
handled,” in place of “if it were but shaken.” In line 176 he 
omits xepoi altogether. On the other hand, the robe “the 
smooth and careful weaving of Athene” more closely ex- 
presses doxnoaca, literally “scraped,” than “ that 
Athene wrought delicately”; at least if smoothness, and not a 
“nap,” were the result of the scraping. But we cannot be certain 
about this minute point in manufacture. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Purves’s work shows here the lack of the finishing 
hand and last revision. On the other side, Mr. Purves avoids a 
curious blunder of the second translator, in Mr, Leaf’s company, 
in xvi. 86, where the rendering would be valuable, were it only 
correct, to defenders of the Ninth Book. In the same passage 
Mr. Purves forces the picturesque where he translates "Exropos 
dvdpopovow “ of red-handed Hector.” If Homer had wanted to 
say “red-handed” he would have done so. In xvi. 492 Mr. 
Abbott's care has not erased Mr. Purves’s blank verse :— 
My Glaucus, mate of men, 

Now prove thee spearman good and dangerous foe, 

Now woo grim war, thou rapidest of foot. 

Go round the captains of the Lycian men ; 
and so on. 


This, of course, is very poor work. In this neighbourhood 
blank verse abounds, a sure sign of fatigue in the writer. Indeed 
it would be unfair to criticize Mr. Purves’s version as if he had 
been able to polish it and correct it for the press. There is a 

ueer little point to which we would call Mr. Abbott’s attention. 
lie says :—*“ I have not ventured to speak of a ‘ sacred fish’ in 
Tliad xvi. 407.” The Leafian translator does venture to speak of 
“a sacred fish,” where Mr. Abbott, revising Mr. Purves, says 
“a ly fish.” Now we fancy that there was some myth 
about the “ sacred fish,” because the very same expression occurs 
in the Saga of Eric the Red, (See The Finding of Wineland the 
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Good, p. 47.) The words are Helgir fiskar, “ holy fish,” which 
Maurer inclines to derive, as Mr. Reeves in his note to the =< 
says, “from some folk-tale concerning Saint Peter.” “The 
now so called, is halibut.” A coincidence is not an explanation, but 
when we find that the Icelanders of the heroic age had an unde- 
niably sacred fish, we may more confidently translate iepds 
“sacred,” not “strong,” nor “goodly,” when it is applied toa 
fish in the heroic age of Greece. Mr. Abbott's introduction offers 
a sketch of the plot of the poem. It is a little disappointing. 
Mr. Abbott notices the difficulties, or a few of them, which have 
been remarked by the opponents of the unity of the pic, and we 

with him in thinking them exaggerated. But Mr. Abbott, 
probably, had not the space to wrestle gloriously in argument 
with Mr. Leaf and a large, though not harmonious, band of 
German assailants. Nor does he allude to the traces of an 
ancient belief that the Doloneia (Book Ten) is an addition. He 
offers no account of the actual state of the Homeric controversy, 
and we do not know whether, in his opinion, the last book was 
“added as an afterthought” by the original poet or by another 
hand in an age a good deal later. If these matters were to be 
handled at all, they needed, we think, a fuller exposition and a 
closer examination. On the whole, Mr. Purves’s version, though 
certainly by no means as good as he could have made it, is a 
serviceable book for the English reader who wants to know just 
what Homer said, as he can never know just how he sang. 


SEA-SICKNESS.* 


| virtue of his triple character of sailor, doctor, and patient 
(he being himself a great sufferer from the malady), Dr. 
Dutton is specially qualified to write on the subject of sea- 
sickness. We regret to find that his experience does not enable 
him to put before us any certain means of preventing or curing 
it. He does not throw much light upon the pathology of ma/-de- 
mer, or the means by which the movements of the ship bring 
about such distressing results. It is open to doubt whether, as 
he thinks, the profound impression on the nervous system be 
brought about by vascular changes or not, and we cannot help 
thinking that he lays too much stress upon the gastro-hepatic 
disturbance and too little upon the cerebro-spinal. 

We are disposed to look upon the sickness as merely a symptom 
of nerve trouble, and comparable to that of migraine and cerebral 
pee. His suggestion, however, that those who go to sea 
with a congested liver and disordered stomach invite an attack 
may be accepted without hesitation; as also the corollary that 
it is not advisable to spend the last few days before a voyage 
in a round of dissipation. His comparison of the early 
symptoms with those produced, in the uninitiated, by smoking a 
pipe is very apt. With regard to preventive treatment, the 
author relies upon bringing the digestive apparatus into good 
condition by diet, exercise, and, if necessary, aperients, during 
the week or two preceding going on board, and the administra- 
tion of bromide of ammonium as a sedative to the nervous system. 
We quite coincide in his opinion that the ordinary heavy dietary 
of a good class cheats 9 though it commends itself highly 
to the palate of one in vigorous health and with an appetite 

ned by the bracing sea-air, is quite unsuitable to the un- 
fortunate sufferer from sea-sickness, and that the ship’s stores are 
generally deficient in the articles of food required by invalids. 

The second chapter is mainly a restatement of the opinions 
of those expressed in the first in the form of answers to the 
questions of an interviewer. There are also a few remarks as 
to the means which Dr. Dutton thinks should be adopted in 
order to ensure more efficient surgeons on board ship. In 
the —— on voyaging for health much shrewd and prac- 
tical advice is given, not the least valuable being the re- 
minder that there are health-resorts in our own country easily 
reached and replete with every comfort, which are often 
neglected by invalids in favour of far distant places, whose slight 
advantages in point of climate are dearly purchased at the 
expense of long and tedious journeys and isolation from friends. 
The fourth chapter is a forcible protest against the present 
anomalous position of surgeons in the mercantile marine. Those 
officers are supposed to report to the Board of Trade any in- 
sanitary conditions existing in the ships under their charge, and 
yet they are ppointed and retained in their position by the ship- 
owners, and any adverse report, or even a suggestion of it, would 
usually lead to their instant dismissal. This appears to us so 
crying an abuse that we should hope for immediate remedial 
legislation, were it not for the extreme difliculty of obtaining the 
attention of Parliament to any question which has not been made 


& party one. 


THE GENEALOGIST+ 


to experience, the general reader would not 
much entertainment from a magazine with this title. But 
he would be mistaken. Any one with a taste for history will be 
able to enjoy numerous articles; while, of course, other articles 
are strictly genealogical, and will only appeal to one particular 

* Sea-Sickness. By Thomas Dutton, M.D., Univ. Dush. Second 
edition. London: Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox. 

+ The Genealogist. New Series. Vol. VII. Edited by Keith w. 
Murray. London: Bell. 


class. The interesting series of extracts from Mawson’s manu- 
script in the College of Arms contains some sentences worthy of 
old Machyn. The volume with “Pedigrees contained in 
Derbyshire Visitations,” the first being that of Alsop, of ns 
en-le-Dale, a family which is traced back to the reign of Henry IV. 
Why did Shirley omit the Alsops from his list? Did he consider 
brewing incompatible with gentry? Another series of articles 
purports to set forth “ the Sieze Quarters ” of the kings and queens 
of England. Some of these lists are very curious—as, for example, 
the pedigrees of the six wives of Henry VIII. Anne Boleyn 

“a window in her scutcheon,” her great-great-grandmother being 
Margery, the wife of Lord Molines, whose surname is unknown. 
Similar blanks occur in the sixteen quarters of Jane Seymour and 
of Katharine Howard, but Katharine Parr has her full comple- 
ment of armour-bearing ancestors. Guildford Dudley had four 


‘| such blanks, and Jane Seymour one. Mr. Greenstreet, an accu- 


rate, but very dry, genealogist, contributes some important docu- 
ments on the ancestry of Aenoeal Washington, a subject always 
interesting to Americans. There are several complete lists of 
monuments in Wiltshire churches, and the book ends with a 
continuation of the sixteenth-century “Registers of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bermondsey.” But “the piece of resistance” of the 
whole volume is in the obituary notices already mentioned as 
ae in the College of Arms. On28 December, 1725, “ Mr. 
iddleton, Trainbearer to the R* Honb'* S' Spencer Compton, 
Speaker of the House of Comions, had the Misfortune to fall 
down Stairs of his Master's in St James’s Square whereby 
he broke his Neck and died imediately.” Of Vanbrugh, 
the architect, we read that he died on 26th March, 1726. 
He was “Comptroller Gener" of His sang 2g Works and 
Survey* of His Majesty’s Gardens and Waters, he wrote several 
Plays and was reputed to have great Skill in Architecture.” 
There are many entries of wealthy marriages. Thus, in 1726, a 
Mr. Bourk is married at Oxford “to a wid” of a Considerable 
Fortune.” In 1727, Mr. Winter, “a Linnen Draper at the three 
Kings in Cornhill was married to a Lady of 10,000" fortune”; 
lela Henly of “the Grainge in County of Southampton Esq‘ 
was married to a Lady of a considerable flortune”; and Francis 
Keck, Esq’ “married the Sister and Heiress of Wharton 
Dunch, Esq',a Lady of vast Fortune.” The habit ran in the 
Keck family, for Francis’s son John “married M™ Pool, an 
heiress of great fortune, virtue and beauty.” The accidents are 
recorded in equally quaint language. The Hon*'* John Finch, 
“sitting by his Fire side,” in the King’s Bench Walks, “ fell with 
his Head on the Stove and was burnt in so terrible a manner, 
that he died in a few Hours after.” In 1726 died “the 
King’s Cabinet Maker, of a Wound on his Head, which 
he received by a ffall.” Mr. Serjeant, in Jan 1727, died “ of 
a Pleuratick flever” ; and “ Captain Hanway, a Sea Officer,” was 
shot in a tavern near St. Sepulchre’s Church “by a Gentle- 
woman’s handling a Pistol.” A similar accident yy at 
Rugby, where a son of Croft, Esq., “jesting with a Gun, not 
knowing it to be charged, Shot his Sister in the Belly, so that 
she died in a quarter of an Hour after.” Mr. Ryly, of Oxford- 
shire, “goeing to walk in a little Paddock by his House, was 
lately killed by a large Stagg”; and the Lady Putt “ playing 
at Cards, these Holydays, and afterwards being Dancing wi 
some other young Gentlewomen, dropt down Dead.” Of purely 
historical interest there are a many notes. Sir William 
Saunderson, who died in 1727, was “the first Knight the King 
made, being Knighted on Board the Yacht that His Majesty game 
over in; and afterwards created a Baronet.” There is a full 
account of the death of George I., who “ ~~ very ill and was 
blooded upon the Road; on the Saturday he reached Osnaburg, 
where he died about three o'clock on Sunday Morning at his 
Brother's Palace the Duke of York.” In the previous November 
his blackamoor servant, “ Mr. Mahomet,” died at Kensington 
Palace and was buried at the Savoy. One name we cannot 
over. In 1728, on “ Monday Jan” Sir Abstrupus Danby” died 
in Yorkshire. The last ertry we shall notice runs as follows :— 
“ Friday ‘Aug. 30 The rever? M' W™ Broome, who assisted 
M' Pope in his Notes on Homer, died last Week of 2 Fever, at 
his living in Suffolk.” There is an interesting article by Mr. 
Joseph Bain on the ancestry of Thomas de Quincey and his sup- 
Re tw wholly apocryphal, descent from the ancient earls of 
inchester. 


THE FAUNA OF THE ORKNEYS.* 


E receive few books that are so grateful alike to eye and 
sense as the sage-green octavos of Scottish zoological 
geography which come to us, one after another, from Mr. David 
uglas. In peg | this delightful Vertebrate Fauna of the 
Orkney Islands we feel but one regret. The worlds which are 
left for Messrs, Buckley and Harvie-Brown to conquer are grow- 
ing very few. Jura and Islay, with their dependencies, would 
make a volume, and there is one great field left in the Shetlands, 
Yet the fact that the Orkneys have fallen betore these mighty Nim- 
rods leaves us with something of the same sadness that afflicted 
John Stuart Mill when he realized that the number of possible 
tunes was limited. We know not how to approach Messrs, 
Buckley and Harvie-Brown. Are we to urge them on upon 
their splendid enterprise, or to hold them back, that our pleasure 
may be drawn out the longer? 


* A Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney Islands. By Thontas E, Buc 
and J. A. Harvie-Brown. David Songun. 
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The same plan is pursued as in previous volumes of this ad- 
mirable series. A detailed physical geography of the islands 
precedes the catalogue raisonné of species and habitats. Even to 
those, therefore, who have little zoological curiosity or knowledge 
these books must be of unusual importance if the reader has an 
interest in the provinces described. It is strange that a group so 
accessible as the Orkney Islands should never before have been 
furnished with a Fauna, and it is the more remarkable because 
the birds of the archipelago are singularly numerous. The 
authors have visited every important island of the group—with, 
apparently, the single exception of Eday. On Rousay they 
resided for nine months, and this island, though comparatively 
seldom visited, is one of the most characteristic and rich, in a 
zoologist’s sense, of all the Orkneys. They have been helped by 
numerous correspondents, both visitors and residents, and in 

rticular by that notable laird of Hoy, Mr. Moodie-Heddle of 
Neleetter. Their account is, accordingly, very full and particular, 
and their descriptions present a rare accent of personal observa- 
tion. They make the reader long to visit, or perhaps to revisit, these 
islands, which, low and rounded as they are, offer little to a 
careless and yet so much to athoughtful and imaginative tourist. 
They point out with justice that, if the Mainland of Orkney, and 
perhaps the Old Man of Hoy, are hackneyed enough, and visited 
every year by hundreds of strangers, there are other portions of 
the group, such as Rousay, Westray, and Sanday, which are 
almost entirely unknown to the outside world. It is these which 
they describe with most fulness. 

Sanday is pronounced by our authors to be the island which 
offers most of what is curious and novel to the ornithologist. 
This is the most remote of the Orkneys, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, except North Ronaldshay ; it is a congeries of sandy penin- 
sulas, possessing, in relation to its area, an immense extent of 
seaboard, Sanday is famous for the dazzling whiteness of its 
moon-shaped bays, and these, in connexion with its shallow, 
freshwater lochs and teeming marshes, swarm with bird life. 
“Sanday,” say Messrs. Buckley and Harvie-Brown, “has long 
held the position of giving more rare birds to the Orkney fauna 
than any other island.” Several species, and in particular the nut- 
cracker, Nucifraga caryocatactes, have been met with nowhere 
else in the group. Beyond Sanday, on the northern road to the 
Shetlands, stands one other island, North Ronaldshay, a low-lying 

uare of fertile land, on which, after a gale, many strange birds 

ght, such as the goatsucker, the golden-crested wren, the 
cuckoo, and the snowy owl. <A few hundred yards due north of 
Ronaldshay lies the veritable outpost of the Orkneys, Seal Skerry, 
the scene of that wonderful ballad of “The Great Gray Selkie,” 
which is printed by Professor Child, but seems to have escaped 
the notice of Messrs. Buckley and Harvie-Brown. 

The islands of the north-western division differ greatly from 
those which we have been describing. One of the most remote 
of these, Papa Westray, is surrounded by buttressed cliffs of 
laminated sandstone, forming an almost inaccessible fortification. 
Beyond it lies the Holm of Papa, which, in spite of its mild and 
domestically-sounding name, is one of the most desolate spots 
= lump of sandstone, inhabited by hosts of black 
guillemots and Arctic terns, breeding in the tunnelled caves 
which pierce the cliff. The name of Papa Westray must always 
retain a romantic interest for the naturalist, on account of its 
being the last British haunt of that noble bird, the Great Auk 
(Alca impennis). To the tragical circumstances connected with 
the extinction of the garefow! Messrs. Buckley and Harvie-Brown 
dedicate several pages of singular interest. As far as can be 
discovered, it was always a rare bird in Orkney, and there is no 
evidence of its ever inhabiting any other island than Papa 
Westray. Most readers will recollect Mr. Sambourne’s spirited 
drawing of the garefow] in his edition of Kingsley’s Water-babies, 
“ standing up on the Allalonestone, all alone. And a very grand 
old lady she was, full three feet high, and bolt upright, like some 
old Highland chieftainess. She had on a black velvet gown and 
a white pinner and apron, and a very high bridge to her nose.” 
This is en excellent description of the Great Auk, which was a 
huge bird, incapable of flight. But so far from living on the top 
of a stone, the birds seem, from our authors’ investigations, to 
have dwelt in a tunnelled cave in the cliff, to which they climbed 
from the sea with the agility of monkeys. Here the last pair 
were killed—the queen of the Auks in 1812 and her king in 1813 
—since which time no man has seen alive any of that ancient 
royal race of garefowls. 

The mammalia of the Orkneys are, as might be imagined, not 
numerous. Messrs. Buckley and Harvie-Brown dismiss to the 
limbo of fable the old legend that the reindeer was a native of 
Orkney. If we set aside the marine mammals, the list is in- 
significant. Many forms common enough in Great Britain, such 
as bats, shrews, hedgehogs, and rats, are rare or non-existent. 
The only example of the mustelide known to the group is the 
otter, which is still abundant in most of the islands. The per- 
sistence of the otter throughout this country is, by the way, a 
very curious phenomenon ; for no animal is more rigorously 
persecuted, and few would seem so easy to eradicate. The 
walrus continues to be occasionally killed in the sounds and bays, 
and there is a record of one seen off Longhope, which may have 
escaped from some ship where it was a pet ; for we are oddly told 
that “it annoyed people going to church by putting its tusks 
over the gunwale of the boat.” This is a form of annoyance 
which would be courted, all the world over, by zoologists and 
young persons, but was perhaps distasteful to elderly Orkney 


ladies bent upon kirk observance. With regard to the specific cha- 
racterization of the dolphins and whales of the group, our authors- 
have some excellent observations, founded on their own long ex- 
perience, which appeal to us as singularly true, and well worthy 
to be brought to the attention of self-confident naturalists :— 

Probably there is no class of mammals so little known to the ordinary 
naturalist as the Cetacex. ‘his of course arises from the extreme difficulty 
of studying them in their native haunts ; their comparative rarity, except 
certain species, and the incomplete view one gets of them in their natural 
element, render it exceedingly difficult to recognize them either there, or 
even when strand ed on the beach. When a huge Rorqual is seen blowing,—- 
the commotion caused thereby, resembling the ricochet of a cannon-ball out 
at sea,—that is perhaps put down as a‘ Finner,” if one of the party who 
sees this phenomenon knows anything at all of whales, but whether the 
rare Sibbald’s, or the lesser, or the common species, it is impossible to tell. 
Again, a lesser animal is seen to send up a much smaller jet. “ There 
goes a bottle-nose,” says one. But how many species, again, are included 
in that extraordinary term? Any small black animal showing its back. 
here and there every now and then above the water is put down, and ve 
often rightly, to a porpoise; but how many would know that beast when 
lying dead before them? And the word dolphin is used pretty much in 
the same way. 

Their own notes on the Cetacer are cautiously eonjectural ; 
but they attribute fourteen species, more or less confidently, to. 
the Orkneys. The common type in those islands is Globicephalus 
melas, the caing or driving whale, often misdescribed as the 
“ca’ing ” whale, as though it ca’ed or called. It is, on the con-- 
trary, called “caing” or driving because of the ease with whicli 
it can be driven ashore; it does not seem to be certain that, 
except when in pain, it makes any sound or “call” whatever. 
We are told that these creatures see well in the air, and will 
often rise as if “ treading water,” and take a prolonged and steady 
look at a boat when only fifteen or twenty yards distant from it. 
One of the rare cetaceans—the white-beaked dolphin (Delphinus- 
albirostris)—was shot at Longhope in 1853, and the flaked whale 
(Delphinus acutus) is not very rare, running in among the herds 
of caing whales. But, on the whole, the scarcity of cetaceans in 
the Orkneys is a singular fact, in consideration of their geographical: 
position and the advantage which their partially land-locked 
waters give them as traps for these creatures. We must continue- 
to believe that imperfect observation has something to do with 
the apparent rarity of cetacean forms. 

The birds, of which Messrs. Buckley and Harvie-Brown 
chronicle the occurrence of not fewer than 223 species, occupy am 
almost unduly prominent place in this volume. It would not 
have been possible to devote much space to reptilia and amphibia ; 
for Orkney possesses but one amphibian, the common toad, and no- 
reptile whatever, unless it be true that a hawk’s-bill turtle was 
once killed on its shores. But the fishes of Orkney might have 
claimed a greater share of this volume than a perfunctory section: 
of thirty pages. It is plain that much still remains to be done 
with the marine zoology of Orkney. The illustrations in this- 
volume are not quite so interesting as those in its predecessors, 
the scenery not Lodieg itself so kindly to reproduction. A very 
fine photograph of “Cormorants nesting on Seal Skerry,” and a 
desolate view of the rock called Stack, bathed in the inter- 
minable swell of the Atlantic, are the most interesting. A 
photograph of the actual cranny in the cliffs of Papa } joes 
in which the last Great Auk lived is not pretty, but is well wo: 
securing while it is possible to be sure of its iceatien, 


DR. SAMUEL KINNS ON THE BIBLE.* 


4 ig author of the bulky work lying before us is already 
well known to the learned world by his controversy with Dr. 
Carruthers of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. 
The cause of the controversy was certain statements made by Dr. 
Kinns in his book entitled Moses and Geology upon the animal 
and vegetable life which existed on the globe in prehistoric ages. 
Dr. Kinns had undertaken to prove that the scientific accu 

of the first chapter of Genesis was so remarkable that a Divine 
origin could alone account for the harmony of its statements with 
geological facts. We need not express our opinion of Dr. Kinns’s 
fitness to argue on geology, or to discuss what was or was not 
possible in animal or vegetable life in the early days of the 
development of life on the earth; but we may remark that he 
was proved to be “crassly ignorant” of the most rudiment 
facts in physical science, and he seemed to be not above reproach 
in the matter of Latin and other names. Undismayed by the 
scathing criticism which showed how little he knew of the 
subjects upon which he had written his work, he now takes o 
fresh stand upon a larger area, and aims at proving by means of 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments the historical accuracy of 
the Bible. 

We fear that Dr. Kinns has misunderstood the nature of the 
problem which he has set out to solve ; but all that he could do, 
even if he had the necessary knowledge, is to point out passages 
in Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions and the Bible where there 
is agreement. Graven in the Kock, a title which is taken from 
Job xix. 24, is a résumé of the lectures delivered by Dr. Kinns 
in the British Museum; they were compiled from the Records o 
the Past, the Sixpenny Guide to the British Museum, Ebers’s. 


* Graven in the Rock ; or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible con- 
Sirmed by Reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. By Samuel Kinns, D.D, London: Cassell & Co. 
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“Novels, the series of books called Bypaths of Bible Knowledge, 
anon Rawlinson’s works, and the Bible. Of what has been 
done in the realms of Egyptol and Assyriology during the 
‘last few years he knows nothing ; for example, he quotes (p. 132) 
the first translation of the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., made 
in 1857, and quite ignores those of Lotz and Winckler. He 
quotes also (p. 532) the early translation of Sennacherib’s 
“cylinder made by Fox Talbot, when an accurate and scholarly 
version exists in Schrader’s Keilschrift bibliothek. Even in 
-quoting from a printed book he is careless, for he omits words, 
punctuates according to his own and not the translator's fancy, 
and when Talbot inserts dots to indicate his ignorance of the 
meaning of the words which they represent Dr. Kinns suppresses 
them entirely! In speaking of the Book of Enoch (p. 95)— 
which, by the way, has nothing to do with the historical accu- 
‘racy of the Bible—Dr. Kinns makes no mention whatever of the 
sedition of the Ethiopic text published by Dillmann at Leipsic in 
1851, nor of his splendid translation published two years later, 
in the general introduction to which the history of this apocry- 

hal book is discussed. The absurd statements about the 
Eespian Apepi—a demon of mist, rain, and cloud—on pp. 73-75 
fall to the ground when once we have read Mr. Renoufs paper 
on Mist and Cloud, published so far back as 1884. The date of 
B.C. 1900 for n of Agade, given by Mr. Sayce many years 
ago and now withdrawn by him (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 25), 
‘is quoted by Dr. Kinns (p. 131) as being Mr. Sayce’s opinion 
‘still Dr. Kinns professes to give an account of the lives and 
work of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Henry Layard, Champollion, 
and the other founders of the sciences of Egyptology and 
Assyriology. The reader of Graven in the Rock will look in 
vain for an account of how Sir He Rawlinson worked out 
‘his wonderful discovery, step by step. The general reader wants 
to know that, and not the various dates of the Government 
appointments held by this most distinguished scholar, soldier, 
and diplomat. The account of Hincks, considering his splendid 
work, is meagre; while of the learned and patient Edwin Norris 
nothing is given beyond his name. 

In the early chapters of his book Dr. Kinns gives quotations 
‘from the Authorized and Revised Versions of the Bible, using his 
own punctuation (pp. 43, 47) and capitals. Now this we do not 
‘object to, because we can correct all these differences for our- 
selves. Not content with this, he goes on to quote certain 
Hebrew words, and to give explanations thereof; in these, and 
indeed in all points where a knowledge of Hebrew is concerned, 
he makes grave blunders. Concerning the root dérd, Dr. Kinns 
says that it means “to change inorganic matter into a living 
‘body.” Unfortunately, however, it means merely “to cut, to form, 
to fashion,” always supposing the existence of given materials. 
If the root means what Dr. Kinns says it means, how does he 
account for the use of the word in Psalm li. 12, “Create for 
me a pure heart, O God,” or, in Isaiah xlv. 7, “The maker of 
peace and creator of evil”? Dr. Kinns’s explanation turns 
-against his own argument. The Bible says that God formed man 
from the dust of the ground; but it also says that it was only 
after the breath of life had been breathed into him that he 
became a living soul. The LXX. and other early versions trans- 
lated bérdé by words which mean merely “to make, to form.” 
-On p. 43, under yém, is a point which should not be there. On 
p- 69 the metheg is omitted from the Hebrew words for “ tree 
of life,” and the long vowel i and the short vowel of the article 
are not marked in the transliteration ; on pp. 99 and 178, again, 
the metheg is omitted. Dr. Kinns does not appear to know that 
gutturals cannot be doubled when the article is prefixed. On 
p. 85, in pé‘udlah the long vowel is not marked. On p. 105 he 
transliterates kdl by khal! Here he shows that he does not 
understand the change which comes over certain words 
in the construct state. Concerning the word for “ box,” 
tébhah, the derivation of which the Dean of Canterbury 
and Dr. Kinns consider to be so difficult (p. 104), it is 
usually considered to be the Hebrew form of the Egyptian ted, 
a “box.” This derivation is made certain by the fact of its 
occurrence along with other tian words in Exodus, On 
pp. 45-50 Dr. Kinns discusses the subject of evolution, and 
makes sundry attacks upon Darwin's theory. Having quoted the 

from The Descent of Man in which the author describes 
“che kind of animal from which he supposed man to have sprung, 
and referred to the Bible account of the creation of man, Dr. Kinns 
says, “I should like my readers to —_ peruse both statements, 
to see which they —. A remark of this sort on such a sub- 
ject is childish, and is indicative of the writer's ability to discuss 
the matter. Dr. Kinns makes a serious blunder in quoting, for 
he has printed “ brachie,” “arms,” instead of branchia, “ gills.” He 
quotes from the first edition of Darwin's book because, apparently, 
the author wrote “ We thus learn that man is descended from a 
hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed ears,” while in 
the second edition (p. 609) he omitted the words “furnished with 
tail and pointed ears” and added “ tailed” after “hairy.” Dr. 
Kinns remarks on this, “I think the omission could not have 
been intended”! A scholar would have quoted the second 
edition of the Descent as giving the last conclusion of its learned 
‘author; but because an omission of a few words, the result of 
years’ thought, does not fall in with Dr, Kinns’s views, he thinks 
the omission unintentional. The careful reading of Graven in the 
Rock shows that Dr. Kinns has not yet discovered that theory is 
not fact, and that belief is not evidence. He has not had a scien- 
tific training which would enable him to appreciate the results of 


a trained scientific mind like that of Darwin, hence on scientific 
subjects his opinion is worthless. In Egyptological and Assyrio- 
logical matters he has no knowledge at first hand, and here again 
his opinion on crucial points is of no value. He cannot copy a 
passage from a printed book, and reprint it accurately, as we have 
shown; while on p. 204 he talks of a “scarabeus beetle.” That 
he should boldly oppose Darwin, Huxley (p. 119), Birch and 
Brugsch (p. 263), each in his own special subject of study, is a 
thing hard to understand, and we cannot find a word to describe 
such presumption which will be at once accurate and polite. 
But we may say that the side which enjoys such advocacy would 
be much better without it. Let us however conclude this notice 
with words of good omen, and say that the way in which the 
publishers have carried out their part of the work is exceedingly 
good, and that the numerous illustrations are really excellent. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


J Duke of Broglie writes extremely well (1); and his 

knowledge of the reign of Louis XV., especially in respect 
to the foreign policy of France during the period, is probably not 
surpassed by any man living. But is he not giving rather too 
abundant course to the expression of this knowledge? With the 
resent pair, ten stout volumes, if we mistake not, have accumu- 
ated on various parts of the subject ; and, on the same scale, we 
can see no reason why there should not be ten or twenty more. 
It is not, we think, a mere trick to lament this effusive tendency 
of modern historians. In the present book there is really very 
little of the first interest. The share of France in Charles Ed- 
ward's expedition was exactly that assigned to her in certain 
libellous verses about marching up a hill. Raucoux (which it 
seems we ought to call “ Rocoux”) and Laufeldt were certainly 
not first-rate battles. Belle-Isle’s repelling of the invasion of 
Provence lies off the main subject ; and, though D’Argenson was 
an honest and able man, a mere slice of him like this is unin- 
viting. It is difficult not to sigh (and we do not think it is insular 
to sigh) as we read these two volumes for the —_ of essays 
in which Carlyle or Macaulay would have put all the facts so as 
never to be forgotten. The exchange of the historical essay for 
the historical volume is, in such cases, a very bad one. 

“Lucien Perey’s” volume (or her second) on the Duke of 
Nivernais (2) is much more complaisant to human weakness, and, 
we must say, though perhaps a less valuable book, is much better 
reading. Not that “ Citizen Mancini-Nivernais,” as he was called, 
in the rather degrading days when he was reconciled to the 
Republic (which decreed him a prize as “ the most virtuous old 
man of his arrondissement,” but imprisoned and levied on him all 
the same), was a ve —— person, but that he was a very 
characteristic one. To make such a monarchy as that of the old 
French régime possible, a duke-and-peer (as Saint-Simon, what- 
ever his minor absurdities, very well saw) ought to be a“ person.” 
It is precisely because there was no means of making him a 

rson, and because there were too few of him to make it certain 
that he would be so naturally, that the scheme was unworkable. 
“ My cousin of Nivernais,” indeed, had many good qualities and 
few positive defects. His religious and moral character may not 
have been so perfect as “Lucien Perey” would fain think; his 
friendship for Mme. de Rochefort so pure, his association with 
dear little white Baa-lambs like Sandwich and the Chevalier d’Eon 
so blameless. At any rate, nasty wicked cynics may doubt it. 
But he seems to have been a very good fellow and by no meansa 
fool. He did some fair diplomatic work, he justitied his election as 
Academician by some fair minor poetry, as well as by acting as 
buffer between that pillar of propriety, his cousin the King, and 
a reckless assembly which would soil its green palms by offering 
them to philosophes. He exhibited inexhaustible humour, 
kindness, wit without gall, to such a troublesome friend as the 
Marquis de Mirabeau, “friend of men” (also of women), and 
father of Gabriel Riquetti. He would have made, in almost all 
respects, a first-rate English peer of his own time. For a French 
one he was, alas! a little overparted, though we do not know 
that any one else acquitted himself better in the part. 

M. Albert Sorel’s great work on the French Revolution (3), 
with more especial regard to foreign policy, continues, and has 
reached the fateful autumn of 1792. A Frenchman and a non- 
Frenchman are never likely quite to agree (unless the non- 
Frenchman is a cosmopolitanizing Radical) on the great question 
whether the Republic declared war on kings or kings on the 
Republic. But everybody may admit that not merely the Con- 
tinental Powers, fresh from the ill-omenei dismemberment of 
Poland, but even England, excusably sore at the singularly base 
and quehip-guntihel conduct of France in the American war, 
were a little “mixed” in their attitude. The crimes of the 
Republic soon justified, and more than justified, Europe ; but the 
equivocal conduct of Europe gave the faintest pretext of excuse 
to the crimes of the Republic. M. Albert Sorel, however, “one 
of the beautiful pens of Europe,” and one of her most erudite 
historians, puts very little heat in the controversy, and confines 
himself, for the most part, to that process known in Lis own 
language as “ constatation.” 

(1) Maurice de Sare et le Marquis d’ Argenson, Par le Duc de Broglie. 
Deux tomes. Paris: Calmann Levy. 

(2) La Fin du XVIL1*me Siécle—Le Duc de Nivernais. Par Lu:zien 
Perev. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) L’Europe et la révolution francaise, Par Albert Sorel. Troisidme 
partie; La guerre aux rois, Paris: Plon, 
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M. Max Leclere (4) journeys about the world, taking note of it 
through a tolerably sharp pair of eyes. We have met him in 
divers countries—last, we think, in Brazil—and, at this ve 
moment, his rapturous account of Birmingham is being quoted. 
But last year, it seems, he was in the United States, and occu- 

ied more particularly in examining economical questions—-the 

cKinley Bill, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Knights of Labour, and 
so forth. It is all lively enough, and much more accurate than 
usual, 

Any one who wishes to know the results of the Jast quarter 
of a century in Roumania may find them quasi-officially stated 
in a curious little pamphlet (Bucharest: Haimann; Paris: 
Guillaumin; London: Sampson Low & Co.) entitled Charles 
premier de Roumanie. 

Among school-books we have before us Mot @ mot (which 
sounds rather like Mush-y-mush, but is different), by M. Sauvain 
(Hachette), a first French reader, well suited to draw tears down 
the cheek of very youthful youth, and do it a great deal of good; 
the ten-thousandth school edition of Les précieuses ridicules, 
which twenty thousand could not stale, by M. Eugéne Fasnacht 
(Macmillan); and a useful collection of French Cambridge Local 
Examination Papers, for ten years past, edited by M. Baumann 
(Crosby Lockwood). 


NEW BOOKS ’AND REPRINTS. 


LLIAM WORDSWORTH, by Elizabeth Wordsworth 
(Percival & Co.), the newest addition to books about Words- 
worth, “can claim but little merit on the score of originality.” 
This candid admission of the author is as indisputable as the fact, 
also admitted, that the biographical material at her command 
has been pretty thoroughly exhausted by previous writers. 
Nevertheless, Miss Wordsworth was inspired to write the present 
volume in a spirit that is characteristic of the poet himself. Just 
as England had need of Milton when England was as “a stagnant 
fen,” so has the present generation, atflicted with misgiving, un- 
certainty, and vacillation, need of the poetry and teaching of 
Wordsworth. It is this thought of utility and service towards 
a foolish generation that animated the author. We fear that 
rsons who do not read poetry for its own sake are not to be 
induced to study it for the sake of the excellent principles it 
illustrates or the admirable lessons it inculcates. Every lover of 
Wordsworth will appreciate the reverence and sympathy that 
distinguish Miss Wordsworth’s estimate of the illustrious poet. 
If a guide to Wordsworth’s excellence as teacher and preacher 
and poet is sorely needed by the age, this little book should be 
profitable. The story of the poet’s life is very clearly set forth, 
the comments on that life are marked by good sense and judg- 
ment. Altogether, the book is agreeable and unexciting. 

A “first series” of Lady Wilde’s selected essays, Notes on 
Men, Women, and Books (Ward & Downey)—a title that recalls 
one of Leigh Hunt’s pleasant volumes of chat and criticism—is 
made up of light and vivacious papers on poets, novelists, and 
dramatists. The range of subjects is considerable, the style 
voluble as to epithets, and the result—so far as the critical reader 
is concerned—is, on the whole, entertaining rather than inform- 
ing. Of Jean Paul and of Calderon Lady Wilde writes with 
more fulness of delivery than when such poetic stars as Words- 
worth, Moore, and Leigh Hunt engage her admiring pen or test 
her enthusiasm. But the measure of enlightenment afforded 
differs not with each different theme, and does not seem to be at 
all considerable. Lady Wilde has not much to say that is new 
or striking of “the cold, bitter, sarcastic, unlovely, and unloving 
Harriet Martineau,” or of “the brilliant, genial, and beautiful 
Lady Blessington.” 

The Retreat of the Ten Thousand (Longmans & Co.), translated 
from the German of Professor C. Witt, by Frances Young- 
husband, is the story of the Anabasis done into English for the 
instruction and recreation of young people. This version of 
Xenophon’s stirring narrative is sufficiently simple in style to 
interest children, while the illustrations and map must further 
tend to realize this aim of the author. Miss Younghusband hopes 
that youthful readers may be induced through this little book to 
study the original Greek. But that is another matter. 

For children less studious than those for whom Miss Young- 
husband is a thoughtful provider a very interesting and whole- 
some book is Mrs. Molesworth’s Sweet Content (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) This is the autobiography of a little girl set forth in 
uneffected language and with admirable truth to nature. The 
story of the salutary discipline she undergoes is, without any forced 
didacticism, eminently calculated to benefit thoughtful children, 
yet at the same time thoroughly interesting from first to last. 
The book is well illustrated by W. Rainey. 

Major-General F. R. Chesney, R.E., has compiled Stories of the 
Operas (General Publishing Co.) Opera-goers there are who wish 
to know “ what it is all about,” and find no help from “ the book.” 
General Chesney reduces the wild and cryptic stories of some 
five-and-twenty operas to plain and reasonable narratives. It is 
a little odd, however, that he should have omitted Euryanthe, 
which is perhaps the most wonderful and bewildering libretto in 
existence. And why are all the persons of these lyric dramas 
tricked out in Italian names? It is absurd to write, in dealing 


(4) Choses d’ Amérique. Par Max Leclerc. Paris: Plon. 


with Mignon, “it was a young student named Guglielmo,” in- 
stead of Wilhelm Meister. . 


a applying in the modified way suggested by the trans- 
ators. 

With this July that excellent review Z’Art (Paris: Librairie 
de L’ Art) entered upon its seventeenth year, the first number of 
which includes first instalments of M. Antony Valabrégue’s study 
of the life and works of Abraham Bosse, of M. Léonce Benedite’s 
notice of the paintings at the Salon, and M. Adolphe Jullien’s 
“ Courrier Musical "—which comprises, by the way, some interest- 
ing notes on Handel, suggested by the performance of Israel in 
Egypt at the Trocadéro, A noble addition to the notable series 
of etchings that have appeared in L’Art is M. Lambert’s beautiful 
rendering of Julien Dupré's “ La Vache Blanche.” 

In the third edition of his “musical illustrations” of Loewe 
and Schubert—7The Art Ballad (Blackwood)—Mr. Albert Bach 
refers with natural gratification to the awaking of interest in 
Loewe’s ballads in the musical world. 

It is pleasing to note that efforts are being made to supply the 
blind with light and cheerful reading. With this excellent ob- 
ject the British and Foreign Blind Association are publishing by 
subscription, at three shillings annually, a serial entitled Play- 
time, ellited by F. Nevill, the first part of which contains the 
opening of a story, “Bob and Alec,” embossed in “braille 
t ” 


“Trdited by Mr. John Hazard, the new issue, corrected to last 
April, of the Army and Navy Calendar (Allen & Co.) is one of 
the handiest and completest of books for reference. The infor- 
mation is arranged after an excellent method. 

We have received a new edition of Dryden's Poetical Works, 
with Life by the Rev. Richard Hooper, in five volumes, “ Aldine 
Poets” (Bell & Sons); the second volume of Mr. Edward Cole- 
ridge’s prose translation of Euripides, from Paley’s text (Bell & 
Sons); and the second edition of Mr. Howard Preston's Docu- 
ments illustrative of American History (Putnam's Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no erception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 
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The Teacher's Handbook of Slijd (Philip & Son) is a transla- 
tion of a Swedish manual illustrative of the system of Sléjd, as 
practised and taught at Niiiis by Otto Salomon, director of the 
seminary at Niiiis. The translators—Miss Mary H. Walker and 
Mr. William Nelson—have adapted the book to the conditions of 
! English teaching. The instruction given, both as to the em- 
ployment of carpenter's tools, the properties of timber, and in 
over eighty illustrated exercises, appear to be both practical and 
comprehensive. Better than any theorizing on the principles of 
Sléjd would be the adoption of this handbook in schools where 
classes for manual work have been formed. The test might be 
| _ OEE 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established b: Charter 1845, for Land Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
weyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction in Agriculture and 
Dairy Farming, Estate ement, Forestry, &c. &c, 

Fer Prospectus, with list of Professors, particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 

Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

THE SESSION begins on Tuesday, October 13, 1891. 


S'. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on Thursday, October 1, PA leee the 
Prizes will be distributed at 3 P.M., by Sir G. M. HUMPURY, M.D., LL.D., FR 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 £69 
ne 


open to all first-year Students, will be offered for « 
held on September 26, 2s, and 29, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with 


either Vhysiology, Botany Zoology at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money | Frises of considerable value are ded at the Sessional E ina- 

= as also several Med 
ecia! Classes are held throw roughest the year for the “* PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
on “INTERMEDIATE M. Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made separately to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and speciai arrangements are made for Students entering 
in their second or subsequent years ; also for Deutal Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has a list of 
Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive students into their houses. 

Fopetampens ol particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkorGs 


REN 
G. 11. MAKINS, Dean. 


VERSLEY, EASTBOURNE.—Sea air, refined home, high- 
class Edueation. Principal, Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late Rev. Frederick Dash. 
Sound Christian influence, signal success at the University and Musical Examinations, 
French alwaysspoken under two resident French Mistresses. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Tennis, Riding. Social evening once a week, for recreation 
music, recitations | c¢., w ith late dinner. Superior school cuisine. 
higher fees ior eider pr bedrooms ond late dinner every evening. 

ecording to request, Mra. Dis es to say, she receives girls not iri: t 
School Course during the summer months. as cage 
_The HALF-TERM, June 17. Fees from date of entrance. 


ScorcH UNIVERSITY GRADUATE (25), Honours, 

een and Edinburgh (Art d Law), desi TU PORTAL wo . 
or TARYSHIP to Good German. Excelleut 
Apply, W - M. A., King Street, Abeedeen. N.B, 


OTICE to PARENTS and GU ARDIANS S.—CHOICE of 
SCHOOLS and PRiv ATE TUTORS. The SCHOLASTIC, &c, ASSOCIATION 

(a body of Oxiord and Cambridge Graduates), 8 Lancaster Place. Strand, recommend 

SCHOULS and Pav ATE TUTORS from persoual waneneaatet and after full inquiry. 


EASIDE HOLIDAYS. — FURNISHED HOUSES and 
LODGINGS TO LET, at LEE-ON- THE-SOLENT, beautifully situated on the 
Wampshire coast, with fine views of Isle of Wight, and directly | opposite Osborne Palace. 
Sple did beach, sea bathing, boating, fishing, cricket-field. Pier 750 teet long. Steamer to 
Southsea, Southampton, Beaulieu, Lymingten, \c, Railway station, Farcham, 2} hours only 


from Waterloo.—Apply to F. H. HANNEN, Victoria Hotel, ~on-the Solent, Hants. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD 
JOUN BRINSMEAD & 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS To H.R.H. PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Street, W. Lists free. 
Established over Half a Century. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established, 


Unequalled in situation. O, posite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
SGea-water service. Great variety wines, Moderate tariff. 
GEo. HECKFORD, Manager. 


D® N EFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 


MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Children and Infante. 


Sold throughout the World. 
33 

‘ B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. ren WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


GEROLSTEIN. 


The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 


Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


Is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural Mineral Water, being charged 
solely with its own natural gas, 


Supplied at all the Theatres and all Spiers & Pond's Restaurants, 
Strongly recommended by the most EMINENT MEMBERS of the 
MEDICAL PROFESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN, 


“LANCET ” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Posr Free. 


16s. for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts, 
GEROLSTEIN CO., 153 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806, 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 
Mutual Life Assurance, 


there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 


the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 


the interveation of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 
ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year atter a valuation of the assets and liabilities, 


Age | Payable | 40 % thereoft || Age Payable ® 40% thereoft 
Birth- for tirst payable | Birth. for first payable 
dey | 7 years | after 7 years | || “da 7 years | after 7 years 
| | £84 | | 
2 | 290 019 8 | 45 499 | 110 
3 | 2136 | 116 | 50 $76 | 230 
30 2198 | 188 || 5 696 | 2 
35 370 | 21610 60 715 0 820 
40 317 0 | 11010 65 989 315 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 


AMPTON & SONS (Pall Mall East), Estate Agents, 

Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 1 Cockspur Street (late Waterloo House). S.W. 

JULY of COUN TRY. HOUSES “TO BE LET SUMMER or 

janaer, or UNFURNISHED, and Estates for Sale, will be t post free for three stamps. 

PTUN & SONS are agents for the fine Ttecidential Flats at Whitehall Court.—see 
following advertisement. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOE, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot 1 one 
water. clectriciight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and 
occupy the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the & Sur 2 
Hilis in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens, They are also most Gonvenieasy 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all ‘ints 
to suit the wishes ofincoming tenants,and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water eu. 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters. 
suites may be viewed at any time on application tothe Superintendent, J.C. SUMMERFI 
at the office on the preculens, orto HAMPTON & Sons, Estate Agents, 1 Cockspur Street (late 
Waterloo House), 8. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Much favoured by Her Majesty."— World, 
“The best beverage.”— Truth. 
“Cosmopolitan.”"—British Medical Journal, 
“Cheap as well as good.” 


“ The demand for it is great and increasing.” 
The Times. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


“Itis food and | | have never tasted Cocca that I 
beverage, highly nutritious, 
and invigorating.” | like so well.” 
(Dr.) D, SUTHERLAND, | 
(Prof.) J. ALPRED WANKLYN. | Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
MRCS. | Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


53 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will Open on WEDNESDAY, the 5th AUGUST, and Close on or 
before 4 o’clock on the same day. 


The Bank of China, Japan, and the Straits, Limited, 31 Lombard Street, E.C., and 
Messrs. André, Mendel, & Co., 1 Whittington Avenue, E.C., are authorised to receive 
Subscriptions for the undermentioned Issue. 


THE MANILA RATLWAY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 to 1886. 


Authorised under ROYAL DECREES of the SPANISH GOVERNMENT 
Of 9th April, 1885, 14th July, 1886, and 21st January, 1887. 
By which a GUARANTEE OF INTEREST at 8 per cent. per annum on $4,964,400 is granted for a period 


of 99 years, from the 9th April, 1887, on the terms and conditions stated in the decrees, payable out of the Treasury 
of the Philippine Islands, which at the rate of Exchange of 3s. 6d. per Manila Dollar will amount to about £70,000 


per annum. 


ISSUE OF 
£185,000 Six per Cent. PRIOR LIEN MORTGAGE BONDS, 


Part of a total authorised issue of £285,000. 
To be secured by a Mortgage Deed giving a First Charge on the Railway, in priority to. 
the whole of the existing Debenture and Share Capital. 


It is only contemplated to issue the Balance of £100,000 if and when required. 
The Bonds are redeemable by 15 Annual Drawings at £105, commencing on the Ist July, 1906, or at the option of the Company, 
at any time after that date at £110. 


PRICE OF ISSUE 98 PER CENT., payable— 


5 per cent. on eg 
18 per cent. on Allotment ; 
25 per cent. on Ist September next ; 


25 per cent. on Ist October next; 
25 per cent. on Ist November next. 


CAPITAL ISSUED. 


£132,090 Ordinary Shares,—£98,370 issued to the Contractors as fally paid, and £33,729 on which £16,100} 7 


has been paid. 


300,000 7 per Cent. Preference Shares, on which £257,742 has been paid. 


7 730,000 Debentures. 
Total £1,162,090 


Board of Directors. 


G. NOBLE TAYLOR, Esq., Chairman. 


ADOLF VON ANDRE, Esq. 
ALEXANDER HUBBARD, Esq. 
C. J. CATER SCOTT, Esq. 


HANBURY BARCLAY, Esq. 
E. FORD DUNCANSON, Esq. 
G. R. YOUNG, Esq. 


Bankers—HONGKONG and SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Brokers—Messrs. STEER, LAWFORD, & CO., 3 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. 
Solicitors—Messrs, BOMPAS, BISCHOFF, DODGSON, COXE, & BOMPAS. 


Secretary—H. B. BRIGGS, Esq. 


Orrices—40 FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 


HE Manila Railway Company, Limited, was formed in 1838 to take over a 

Concession for 99 years granted by the Spanish Government for the construc- 

tion and working of a Railway, 120 miles in length, starting from Manila, the 

capital of Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, and after traversing the Provinces 

of Bulacan, Pampanga, Tarlac, and Pangasinan, terminating at the Port of 
Dagupan, on the Bay of Lingayen. 

The Chief Engineer of the Company, who returned from Manilain June last 
after a complete inspection of the line, states that with the exception of the bridge 
over the Rio Grande, the ironwork for which has already been shipped, the whole 
of the line will be ready for opening by the end of this year. 

The construction of the Railway is fast approaching completion, and the first por- 
tion of the line, about 27 miles, was opened for tra‘fic on the 25th March last. The 
receipts from that date to the 30th June list were £7,392, and show a surplus 
over working expenses. Nearly the whols of the receipts were from passenger 
traffic, and from these returns, which are at the satisfactory rate ef £20 per mile 
per week, it is expected that when the entire line has been opened so as to admit of 
the movement of merchandise, the revenue will be more than sufficient to provide 
interest on the whole authorized amount of Prior Lien Bonds and on the Debenture 
Capital of the Company, without having recourse to the Government Guarantee. 
It appears from the Engineer's report, dated 20th April, 1891, that the earthworks 
over the whole line were already at that date practically completed, and the rails 
laid for 95 miles out of the total of 120, and good progrcss has been made with the 
works since then. 

Under the Concession the Government has guaranteed interest at the rate of 
8 per cent. on a capital of $4,964,400, allowing 50 per cent. of the gross earnings 
for working expenses, which, as soon as the whole of the line is opened, are ex- 
pected to be even below that figure. The guarantee comes into operation on the 
opening of each of the three sections into which the line is divided, and the 
amount of the liability of the Government under this guarantee is provided for 
as ordinary expenditure in the yearly Budget of the Philippines. 

The Philippine Islands have ro Public Debt, and the favourable state of their 
finances is shown by their budgets, which are annually submitted to the sanction 
of theCrown by the Minister of the Colonies at Madrid. In the Budget for the 
Philippine Islands for the year 1891 the revenues are estimated at $1 1,203,701 
(£1,960,647), and the expenditure at $11,030,835 (£1,930,396), the revenues from 
direct taxes amou iting to $6,006,309 (£1,051,102), and those from Custom duties 
to $3,285,000 (£574 875). 

The Guv nnteed Interest of 8 per cent. on $4,964,400 amounts to about .... £70,000 
The interest on th: £285,000 Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds to 

Under the term; of' the Works Contract payment for construction would have 
teen made partly in Ordinary Shares, of which £67,910 are, owing to the failure of 
the Contractors, still unissued in the hands of the Company ; to provide this sum 
and to meet other outlay caused by their failure, a3 we'l as the additional expendi- 


ture of about £50,009 owing to certain requirements of the Government for bridges. 
and other works not contemplated in the original plans, and for which the Govern- 
ment is liable for an additional guarantee, authority has been taken for the issue 
of Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, the proceeds of which will provide for the 
completion of the line, and are estimated to leave a margin for additional 
rolling stock and working capital, In consequence of the extra works referred to- 
above, the date originally fixed for the opening of the line will be exceeded, and 
the Authorities in Manila have notified to the Government at Madrid their 
approval of the necessary extension of time. 

The great wealth of the Island of Luzonin raw produce wi.l from the date of 
its opening, furnish the Railway with a considerable traffic in merchandise, and the 
already large trade of the Island will be still further increased when the produce- 
from the fertile Interior Provinces, through whic’ the line passes, finds its outlet 
to the Port of Manila. 

The yearly shipments from the Port of Manila already amount, according to the 
last official statements published, to 528,000 bales of hemp, 73,690 tons of sugar, 
128,182 cwts. of coffee, and 225,000 ewts. of tobacco ; and the total value of exports- 
from the Philippines to $26,358,640, and of imports to $21,208,445. 

The density of population (the number of inhabitants of the island of Luzon is- 
estimated at over 4,000,000) should provide the Railway with a large passenger 
traffic, and the receipts on the small portion of the line now working point to this. 
traffic reaching dimensions much exceeding what the Directors originally expected. 

The relations of the Company with the Government are most cordial. 

Bonds will be issued either to Bearer with Coupons for interest attached, or as 
Registered Bonds, at the option of subscribers. 

Interest will be payable half-yearly, on the Ist of January and Ist of July. 

Holders of Bonds to Bearer can have them registered at any time free of charge. 

Subscribers may make payment in full on Allotment, or at the dates fixed for- 
payment of the instalments, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

Application will be made for a Stock Exchange quotation. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying form, and lodged with tle 
Bank of China, Japan, and the Straits,or Messrs, André, Mendel, & Co., accom- 
panied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount applied for. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full ; should fewer Bonds 
than are applied for be allotted, the surplus paid will be appropriated towards the 
amount due on allotment. Default in payment of any instalment will render the- 
allotment liable to cancellation, and the previous payments to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the Bank of China, Japan, and the Straits, 
Limited, at Messrs. André, Mendel, & Co., at the Bankers, and at the Offices of the 
Company. Copies of the Prior Lien Bond and the Mortgage Deed securing the 
pr.sent issue can be seen at the Offices of the Company's Solicitors, 4 Great 
Winch °ster Street, E.C. 


London, 31st July, 1891. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Loxpox Orrice: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FUNDS........£4000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 

Full Particulars on application to 
Cuier Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
BANK of BRITISH COLUMBIA. (Incorporated by Royal 


Charter.) No. 60 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, gomenty with aw to increase to £2,000,000 
Paid-up - £600,000 
Reserve Fund £220,000 
The Bank grants DRAFTS ani LETTERS of CREDIT on its Branches in San Francisco, 
in California; Portland, in Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, in Wash — 7. (Puget Sound) ; 
and Victoria, New Westminster, V. and K n Br itish ¢ Colunbia. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED at the London Office at 4 per cent. for aa and 4} per cent. 


for two or more years. 
H. HUGHES, General Manager. 


ReYAL 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 


Capital £4,000,000 
Capital Paid-up £262,767 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits ..........s++++eseeeee 318,667 

£1,181 494 
Investments per Balance-sheet at D HET 31, 1890  £4,204,780 


Directors, 
H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELI., Bart., M.P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. for five or six years, and ot pes cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent. 
Pups Debentures or Four per Cent benture Stock at £97 per a 
e interest is payable hal (—$ on January | and July 1, by coupons attached to the 
Debentures, and by warrants in favour of the registered holders of the Del nture Stock. 
The Debentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 
(£3,137,233) and by the investments and general assets “of the Company. 
Forms of can be d at the offices of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


Portland House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
30 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STRERT, LONDON, B.C. 


Reserve Fund ..............-. £90,000. 


Shares issued to December 31, 1890. receive five per cent. 
wit pore. pulses F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
Five per cent. paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
and at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For saunas apply to the Secretary, 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Loren, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SH ARES, payable in £1 instalments 
every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further particulars 


apply to the Company's Secretary. 
JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman, 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 


Offices—6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 
* It is to the Printing business of the present day what the Inventions of 
Gaenane and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the Fifteenth 
ury.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
benelicial to mankind.”—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapstrong, M.P. 

One leading daily newspaper which has used the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 


H. TEMPLE, 


BIRKBECK BANK, ampton "Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
HREE per CENT. INTEREST allo on DEPOSITS operable demand. 

per CENT. on CURRENT ACUOU NTS, calculated on when 
drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, TIE sold. 

BavINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encour hrift the cmalloums 

on deposit,and allows Interest, ven CENT. per annum, on each 

Sleted si.” The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with free on application. 


FRANCIS “RAVEN SCROFT, Manager. 


BANE of NEW ZEALAND. ~__ Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Ofice—| Queen Victoria Street, London, 


Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
barking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, 


he London Office receives fixed deposita of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 
P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


IBRALTAR, MALTA,  BRINDISI, 
GIB *} every week. 


DEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... 


essen COLOMBO, CHINA, 
CALCUTTA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMAN tnd every alternate week. 
ALEXANDRIA. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
Street, E.C., and 25 Cock+ 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
STEA the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. High-claso 
REEN & CO 
Managers ...« (axbeie RSON ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
or freight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO NORWAY. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large full-powered STeAlentr. 
“ GARONNE,” 3.876 tons register, 3,000 horse- eae, from London on August 5, and Leitii 
August 7, for a bay — = three Days’ Cruise, v Trondjem, Naes. Molde, Golvanger 
Fiord, Gudvangen, Odde :Hardanger , Stavanger, Christiania, ‘arriving at 
Leith on Au a 27, and don on August 29. 
re i SA ONNE" is titted with electric light, electric bells, hot and coid baths, &c. 

irst-class Cuisine. 

Managers, F. Green & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; And Anderson, & Co., 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C 

For 


asee apply tothe latter firm, or to West-End Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament 


PLEASURE GRUISE 


TO CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. 


The ORTENT COMPANY will their large full-powered 
* GARONNE,” 3,576 tons register, 3, orse-power, from London on Seotemoer 
Forty-seven Days’ Cruise, visiting Tunis (for Carthage), Santorin. Cyprus, Tripoli, 
(for Damascus and Baalbee), Haifa (for Nazareth), Jaffa Sad Jerusalem), Malta, Gibraltar, 
ariiving at Plymouth on October 2!, and London, Octo! 

The “ GARONNE” is fitted with electric light, poner bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 
First-class Cuisine. 

Managers, F. Green & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; Anderson, Anderson, & Co., 5 Fenchurcis 
Avenue, London, E.C. 

For peecage apply to the latter firm, or to West-End Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament 
street, 5 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1.815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
are in industrial homes, to which grants poze’ been made. 


7.750 children have been aided by the Boys’ 
a of how the child-en have been res:ued by the other officers of the Children's Aic> 


An Emigration ney, with a reception house at Winn anitoba, is maintain 

the reception a ds in nea connected w i h the Society. FUNDS are 
urgen 


Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, ©.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Seerstary. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 

without charitable aid being for the ary sailor him- 
self, or the urge ities of his desolate widow of the 
SHIPWREC KED ¥ ISHERMEN and MARINEKS’ ROY BENEVOLES NT SOC SOCIET 
founded over fifty years, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local Akencies. 

Through this National Institution the ey tm | survivors are he 7 instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the be of the d d immediately 
sought out and helped in theirneed. Total aa 426,484 persons. 

Instituted 1839; Incorporated 1850 ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral .R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

FUNDS are earnestly for by the Board of k Williams, 
Deacon, Co. Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Dock 

ene SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 

This charitable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of Ge i is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet ¢ opens one 
will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed a, for full 
benefit of the sufferers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUT) ONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, LONDCN. 
186 STRAND, W.C., anp 87 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS. 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are req Is. each will be given. vis.. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has the honour of 
announcing that he has been appointed Publisher to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council and Agent for the 
Sale of Indian Government Publications. On and after 
August 1 all the important Books and Maps issued by the 
Government of India will be obtainable at 37 Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD is also prepared to undertake the 
Publication of any Works relating to Oriental Literature and 
affairs, in which he will be assisted by the advice and experience 
of some of the most distinguished Orientalists of the day. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for Avaust, price 2s. 6d., 
Is now ready, containing, among other Articles, “ A PLEA FOR THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE,” by Karl Blind“ ROUSSEAU'S IDEAL HOUSEHOLD,” by Mrs. 
Andrew Lang—* THE PERSECUTED RUSSIAN JEWS,” by C, B. R. Kent, &c. 

TWENTY MODERN MEN: the Second Series of 

LITERARY PORTRAITS from the ‘* National Observer,” is now ready at all Book- 

sellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, Is. 

BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. §S. 


Reyyorns Hors, Dean of Rochester. Eleventh Edition, Complete and Revised. Crown 
cloth, 28. 6d. 
“ A perfectly charming book.”"—Dai'!y Telegraph. 


STATE and FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in 


SWITZERLAND. By J. MARTIN VINCENT, Ph.D., of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Royal cloth 7s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL of MORPHOLOGY. This well- 


known Americen Periodical will in future be supplied by Mr. Epbwarp ARNOLD, 
whom all Subscriptions should be sent. a a ” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


A 


Just published, 1 vol. royal 4to. with 30 Autotypes, price 42s. net. 


THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. 


With Transcriptions, Commentaries, and Index. 
By Rev. JOHN P. MAHAFFY, D.D., F.T.C.D. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FIRST GOSPEL. 


an AGNOSTIC. 14s. 
* Logical power and re 


By 


asrning ability of a very high el i i 
ry high class are displayed throughout this 
tion as 


th 


“ This work may claim 


LABOUR and LIFE of the PEOPLE. Edited by Cuartes 
Boorn. Vol. If. In Two Parts, Cloth, 21s. Part I. London, continued, 
With large Coloured Maps. 


ing probably unique in literature." 
Scotsman, 


Part II, Appendix. 


JUSTICE: being Part IV. of the “PRINCIPLES of ETHICS.” 


By SPENCER, 1 vol, 8vo. 8. 


ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 


ba. immune Srencer. A New Edition, rearranged with additional Essays. 3 vols 
vo. 30s, . 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
ANb 2% SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Mr. W. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
Count TOLSTOY'S New Comedy, “ THE 
FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT,’ 
Translated from the Russian by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, with an Introduction by Mr. W. A, 
Pinero, and a Portrait of the Author, will be 
ready early next week, price 5s. 

LONDON: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
AUGUST. Price Ninepence. 


JEWISH COLONISATION AND THE RUSSIAN PERSECUTION. 
1. By Anno. WHITE. 
2. By E. B. LANIN. 
LOVE AND FICTION. By Pav. Bourert. 
NATHAN BROWN. By Professor MAX MULLER. 
A REMEMBRANCE, By Moors. 
THEATRE : THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Captain Eyre M. 
REMINISCENCES OF ELK HUNTING. By Eowarp Nortu Buxton. 
FROM THE MAID'S POINT OF VIEW. By M. Y. 
A MODEL CITY; OR, REFORMED we 
4 10 LONDON. V. TREES AND FLOWERS. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 
CONTENTS: 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONIOA. By L. B. Watrorp, Chaps. XXVIII.-XXX 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT OF CANTERBURY. By A. K. H. B. 
AMBITIOUS MRS. WILLATTS. By W. E. Norris. 
THE STRANGE INSTINCTS OF CATTLE. By W. H. Hunson. 
THE THREE FATES. F. Marton Isaacs,” 
“ Dr. Claudius,” &c, 
THE BALLAD OF SIR HUGH. By E. Nesnrr, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


London : LoyGMANS, GREEN, & Co, 


MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce 
that Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, “‘ THE 
WITCH OF PRAGUE,”’ is now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, in 3 vols. price 31s.6d. Mr. 
CRAWFORD’S recent Novel, ‘‘ KHALED: AN 
EASTERN STORY,” is still on sale, 2 vols. price 12s. 


POPULAR NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Just published. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


A CIGARETTE MAKER'S ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India, A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF, 
A ROMAN SINGER. WITH THE IMMORTALS, 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN, 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX, SANT’ ILARIO, 
8vo. cloth, 14s, net. 


THE HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE, 


By Epwarp WEsTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Socio‘ogy at the University 
of Helsingfors. With Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— As regards the correctness of his facts and argu- 
ments it must here suffice to quote the opinion of Mr.Alfred Wallace, who anticipates 
the verdict of independent thinkers on most of the disputed points will be in 
favour of Mr. Westermarck. In any case we may admire the boldness and Incidity 
with which his views are stated and the enormous mass of evidence he has collected 
in support of them. Even if one rejects all his theories, the book is fall of interest- 
ing and useful information, While sociologists will exercise themselves over the 
chapters on the hypothesis of promiscuity, on sexual selection, and the prohibition 
of marriage between kindred, the less advanced inquirer will be diverted by the 
history of courtship among primitive and savage people, the description of various 
marriage ceremonies, or, it may be, by the remarks on the duration of marriage. 
eoeees He is chiefly concerned, however, with the pist history of marriage ; and of 
the value of his researches in this branch of sociology we cannot speak too highly. 
= book is in every way deserving the high eulogy pronounced on it by Mr. 

‘allace.” 


JOURNAL of the LEPROSY INVESTIGA- 


TION COMMITTEE, Edited by Purneas 8. M.A, &c, 
No. IIT, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY: 


Scenes from the 
Lives of Chevalier Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney. 


By PHILIP H. JOHNSTON, M.A., LL.D. 
Senior Moderator, Trin. Coll., Dublin, 


NOTICES. 


“Ts interesting—ought to supply a want. Many a boy asks in vain ‘ What is Chivalry ?’"” 
Saturday Review, 

“ Puts in a new shape matter that will be interest'ng to m any readers.”’"—Spectator. 

A capital book, particularly for boys."’— Graphic. 

“A vivid picture of troublous, lawless times. ‘Those who like to read stirring incidents at 
all, how a man can set before him a noble ideal, and act up to it all his life long, will 
appreciate it.""— Davos Courier. 

* Is good—and no such succinct account of the life of Bayard exists in English.” _ mee 

Morne 

“ We commend this book to attention. It is a painstaking and able study, the result of 
wide and thoughtful reading, and the stvle of its composition is such as might be expected 
from a student of letters who has taken the highest honours of his University.’ —/rish Times. 


LONDON : MARCUS WARD & CO., LIMITED, ORIEL HOUSE, 
FARRINGDON STREET; AND AT BELFAST AND NEW YORK. 


READY NEXT WEEK. Price 2s. 


THE LAST GREAT NAVAL WAR. 
A Historical Retrospect. 
By A. NELSON SEAFORTH. 
1 vol. small 4to. with Charts. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess or 


Mownsrer, Author of “ Dorinda.” 3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Atcrrnon Gissine, 


Author of “A Village Hampden,” “ Both of this Parish,” &c. 3 vols, 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 


WARREN. 3 vols. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere Craverine, 


Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,” ‘* Barcaldine,” &c, 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady Viremia 


Sanpars, Author of “ A Bitter Repentance.” 3 vols, 


THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. By Henry 


= maa Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 
vo! 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 910, AUGUST 1891. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS? 
SIR JOHN MACDONALD. By Manny J. Gnrirrty, Joint-Librarian of 
Parliament, Ottawa, 
COOKERY. 


FRANCESCA'S REVENGE. 

STUDIES IN TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING THE LAST TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

NAMES IN NOVELS. 

WOODCOCK, SNIPE, AND PLOVER. By A Sow or TH# Mansurs, 

MNEMOSYNE. By Sir HernerT tt, Bart., M.P. 

ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS. 

THE OLD SALOON. 

THE SESSION AND THE GOVERNMENT, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST. 


OUR DEALINGS WITH THE POOR. By Miss OcTavia TILL. 

THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. By Epwarp Dicry,C.RB. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENT'’S REMINISCENOES. By ArcutBaLp Fornes. 

THE FUTURE OF LANDSCAPE ART. By James STANLRyY LiTTLe. 

DEMOGRAPHY. By Captain Sir DoveLas GALroy, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

ON CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES, By the Rev. Father Ryver. 

THE “CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED” AT THE WAR OFFICE. By 
General Sir GrorGr 

THE DRAMA OF THE MOMENT, By ll. A. Kennepy. 

THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By RowLanp E. Proruero. 

THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. By the Right Hon. Lorp Lawryeron, 

“THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA”; a Reply from the Colonies. By Howarp 
WILLovenBY. 

IBGRT IFICATION BY FINGER TIPS. (Witha Plate.) By Francts GALTOX, 


FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES, By Sir ALFrep C. LYALL, K.C.B.,K.C.LE. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRiBNER, & CO,, LIMITED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


THE FUTURE OF PORTUGAL. By OswaLp Crawrurp,C.M.G. 

GOETHE'S FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHILLER, By Professor 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA, By Francis Avams, 

NOTE ON A NEW POET. By GRant ALLEN. 

THE NEW YACHTING. By Sir Mackenzie, M.D. 

THE EDUCATION OF MILITARY OFFICERS, By WALTER WREN. 

PAINTER'’S “PALACE OF PLEASURE.” By J, A. Sywonps, 

PRIVATE. LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. IV. By 
Mary F. Rontsson (Madame Darmesteter). 

MARRIAGE AND FREE THOUGHT, By M. 

THE OLD ECONOMY AND THE NEW. By Professor W. SMART, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FoR AUGUST. 
ITALY, FRANCE, AND THE PAPACY. By Sigror Catsrt. 
THE STORY OF AN INDIAN CHILD-WIFE. By Professor F. MAX MU Lum. 
PICTOR SACRILEGUS: A.D. 483. By Vernon Ler. 
LABOUR AND LIFE IN LONDON, By CLemEenTINA BLACK. 
THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. By W. DovGLas MAcKENzixk. 
MORALITY IN FICTION. By Canon MacCoLt. 
THE AMERICAN TRAMP. By Josianu 
SOULS AND FACES. By Nornan 
REMBRANDT’S LESSONS IN ANATOMY. By W. TIastre, B.D. 
8ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN LAW. By W.E. BALL, LL.D. 
THE ANTIPODEANS. I. By D. Curistiz Muaray. 


_ISBISTER * Co., LIMITED, be is TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE MONIST: 


A Quarterly Magazine of 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Contents For JULY, 1891: 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CONCEPTION. James SULLY. 
THE RIGHT OF EVOLUTION. Moxcure D. Conway. 
A CONVICTED ANAKCHIST’S REPLY TO PROF. LOMBROSO. Micn 8. Scawas. 
THE PRINCIPAL OF WELFARE. Professor HARALD Hirrpine. 
THE CRITERION OF ETHICS AN OBJECTIVE REALITY. Epiror. 
ON THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE, Professor Max MULLER. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE :-FRANCE : Luctgx AgkfaT—PEDAGOGICS IN 
GERMANY : Uren. 
BOOK REV IEWS. PERIODICALS, 
Now ready. Volume I., in handsome leather back binding, sent post paid for 13s. 8d. 
CHICAGO; THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Cents, Vearlv... 
BR 75 Cents. In cloth . 


LONDON : WATTS & Cv., 17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, Ec, 


Price Is. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
NDEPENDENCE : a Retrospect. From the Reminiscences, 
Home and Colonial, of CHARLES ASH WOLD BLAND, 
HaBRisox & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


| HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance; 


Any part of the United Kingdom ...........ccceececeseee LI 8 2 
India and China ........ 
Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, and ‘America csoose 2 OS 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS AND EDITIONS. 


THE PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. By J. Leytanp. 
With Etchings and other Ilustrations by Herbert Railton and Alfred Dawson, 


‘ loth, 7s. 6d. Large paper Copies (250 only), 12s. ¢ 
“ When Mr. Leyland throws in Haddon Hall and Chatsworth, pat imene ont the Dove, 


his * Peak * has elements of interest sufficient jor three or four ordinary books...... yd 
Mr. Leyiand hes produced a delightful book on a delightful subject, and it is ey 


lay it down without regret.”-- Saturday Keview, 
Uniform with the above. 
EXMOOR and the H IGHLANDS of WEST SOMER- 
SET. By J. Lu. W. Paar, Author of “An Exploration of Dartmoor.” Second 
Edition. With Etchings ‘other Lllustrations, 7s. 6d. 


AN EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. By J. La. W. 


Pac. Second Edition, With Etchings and other Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Lorriz. With 
74 Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
An Edition is published with 12 Copper-plates at 21s. 
“Though a dozen books have been written on Westminster Abbey, we know of none at 
once more complete and admirable, both from a literary and an artistic point of view, than the 
volume before us.""— /’ublishers’ Circular, 


A Cheap Translation of the recently discovered MS. 


ARISTOTLES CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 
Translated for English Students and readers. By Tuomas J. Dymes, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


ACHTEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING during the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. By L. F. Venyox Harcourt. With Portrait on copper 

of Robert Stephenson and 12 lilustrations, besides Diagrams. Cloth, 5s 
“ Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s volume, as dealing with a subject so vast and varied, is ‘necessarily 
concise and condensed in its treatment of the history ef individual achievements, such as the 
great tunnels, canals, bridges, piers and breakwaters which the last half-century has seen 
constructed. r. Vernon Harcourt is a competent authority, and has much to say which is 


well worth reading.’ *—Times, 


NEW CHINA and OLD. Notes on the Country and 


ee People made during a Residence of Thirty Years. By Ven. Anturr BE. 
rehdeacon of Ningp) and C.M.S. Missionary. With 30 I!lustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 
ba an hdeacon Moule Tce with topics of a interest, and speaks of them with the 


authority due to wide personal experieace,”’— Time 


THE ARAB and the AFRICAN, Experiences of 
Afvica, By S. TrisTRaM Pauen, M.D., Medical Missionary of the 
With Illustrations. Cloth, 

ay yeu volume. Dr. Pruen has spent three years in Eastern Africa, 
and he has sketched his ¢ xperiences in a very pleasant and lively fashion. Perhaps there ie 
oes, more interesting in his book than his ace ount of the ways and wiles of the wild beasts 

with which the sparsely peopled country swarms.""—St. James's Gacette, 


NEW STORY BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


A ROMANCE of the UNDERCLIFF; or, the Isle of 


Wight in 1799. By Cloth, Is. 6d. ; sewed, la, 


THE GREEK GULLIVER; or, Stories from Lucian. 


By the Rev. A.J. Cuurcn, With Illustrations, Cloth, Is, 6d. ; sewed, Is, 


SEELEY & LIMITED, | STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST 1891, contains, among other Articles of interest: MR. 
CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XXIX.-XXXIIL—IRISH BULLS, AND BULLS: 
NOT IRISH—LETTY COE—THE GUELPH EXHIBITION AND THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—MISPLACED AMBITION, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT—LOVE OR MONEY, Chaps. XXVII.-XXX,: &e. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


* Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Bencoven. 


3 vols, 
“A clever story. The dialogue is good and occasionally witty........There are 
many things in * So Near Akin* that make it worth reading, and if it is: a first book. 
weshall look forward with interest to its successor,” —Siandurd, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE,” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. By James 


Barnstey Ricuarps, 3 vols. 
“ The story is very ingeniously woven together and the interest is sustained al) 
Chronicle. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALASNAM’S LADY.” 


THE HALLETTS. By Leste Kerru. 3 vols. 


“ A pleasant, brightly written, and amusing book.”—Guardian. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIRALDL” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE, By Ross Grorce 


Derine. 2 vols, 
“ The scenes in the Dissenting ‘connexion’ in Sesborongh are as full of know- 
ledge and nearly as good as anything Mrs, Oliphant described in ‘ The Chronicles of 


Carlingfor2.’ "—Times. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON — 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


FIFTH EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS in TAMIL; or, an Intro- 


duction to the Common Dialect of that Language. For the Use of Foreigners 
learning Tamil, and of Tamilians learning English. With an easy Catechism 
in Tamil of both the Colloquial and Classical Dialects. By the Rev. G. U. 
Pork, M.A., D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the German 
Oriental Society ; Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu in the University of Oxford ; 
sometime Fellow of the Madras University. 


SECOND EDITION OF “WEISMANN ON HEREDITY.” 


(Authorized English Translation.) 
Vol. I. just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS UPON HEREDITY and KINDRED 


BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. AuGUsST WkISMANN, Pro‘essor in the 
University of Freiburg in Breisgau. Edited by Epwarp B. Poutron, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S.; Seimarn ScaHONLAND, Ph.D., Hon, M.A. Oxon.; and 
ARTHUR SHIPLEY, M.A., F.L.S. 
*,* This volume is a reprint of the Essays contained in the First Edition. 
Mag to be issued shortly, will contain four edditional Essays with a Preface by 
WEISMANN, 


SCIENCE. 


“GEOLOGY: CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and STRA- 

Vol. I. CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL, 25s. 
and STRATIGRAPHICAL, with New Geological Map of 


* "The Map of Europe, on Roller, or in Cloth Case, separately, 5s. 
“ Stands out from the long range of modern treatises."’ —Academy. 


‘FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. A Manual of Compara- 


tive Agetomy. with Descriptions of Spteotnd pes. By the late GrorGe ROLLEsTON, 
= 24 -R.S. Revised and Enlarged by W. Hatcuetr Jacksos, M.A. Royal 8vo. 


At t-book f i the most 
ne zoology, | in comprehensive that has yet appeared 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGETATIVE 
ORGANS of FHANEROGAMS ~ FERNS. By Dr. A. De Bary. Translated 
and Annotated by F. 0. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scort, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
With 241 Woodcuts cat an Index. Royal 8vo. half-moroeco, 22s. 6d. 
“ Deserves the enthusiastic praise of all competent botanists."’"—A then.eum. 


‘OUTLINES of CLASSIFICATION and SPECIAL 


f PLANTS. A New Edition of Sachs’s Text-Book of Botany.” 
Book UI. By Dr. GOEBEL. mated by H. E. F. Ganysey, M.A., and Kevised 
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